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OPPORTUNITIES FOR COORDINATION IN ANTHRO 
POLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH! 


By CLARK WISSLER 


HE creation of a joint Division of the National Research 
fi Council to represent anthropology and psychology brings 
us together here in order that we may consider how and to 

what degree the aims of both may be codrdinated. I have been 
asked to outline some of the problems that invite such coérdination, 
but before entering upon the specific discussion of opportunities 
for codrdination and coéperation, some general orientation seems 
necessary. In the first place, we are dealing with two distinct 
sciences, each of which grew up in its own way and each of which 
shows every indication of being able to stand upon its own feet. 
These two sciences differ not only in their poiats of view, but also in 
their major contents. About the only ground they seem to have in 
common is that they both study men. It is true that psychology 
gives a large place to the study of animal intelligence, but on the 
other hand, anthropology also concerns itself with morphological 
problems among the higher mammals and even dips into the pairing 
and other social habits of the anthropoids. There is, however, a 
difference in that anthropology is at present largely concerned with 
the morphology of the case, while psychology puts its emphasis 
upon what it chooses to recognize as intelligence. Yet this dis- 
tinction should not obscure the other relations and attitudes of the 
two sciences. Thus, psychology gives a great deal of attention to 
the ways of doing things, learning, habit, etc.; and again, anthro- 
1 Address before the joint session of the American Psychological Association and 


the American Anthropological Association, at Harvard University, December 30, 1919. 
I I 
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pology is interested in similar problems, for it is taking infinite pains 
to trace out human tool concepts and other fundamental processes 
from the beginning of palaeolithic time. It has gathered from the 
remote corners of the earth data on the concepts and habits that 
underlie these processes. In fact, the anthropologists are gradually 
putting together the facts that are to constitute the history of 
human psychical functions from the beginning to the present. I 
predict that when that story begins to be rounded out psychologists 
will find it one of the most fascinating chapters in science. Anyway 
they, and they alone, will be able to interpret it in terms of func- 
tioning individual intelligence. Thus it is apparent, that the 
common tendency of the two sciences to study men and their per- 
formances, does bring them into direct contact at many points 
where a fuil interpretation of the results obtained in the pursuit 
of one science depends upon the insight obtained in the other. 

But notwithstanding these obvious overlappings there is one 
difference in which lies the clearest and most tangible distinction 
between the two sciences. Psychology takes as its unit phenomenon 
the mind of man, whatever that may mean. If I were speaking 
anywhere except among the greatest psychologists of the world, I 
should know exactly what was meant by the mind of man and 
should expect no challenge, but here it is well to be cautious. Yet, 
one thing we can be sure of and that is, that psychology is concerned 
with a group of functions that center in a man. His individual 
performances are always the point of departure. 

Anthropology, on the other_hand, takes the group as its unit 
and point of departure. It is not greatly concerned with the func- 
tion of the individual in the group. In fact, if the anthropologist 
did center his interest on the individual in the group he would soon 
be indistinguishabie from a psychologist. The anthropologist is 
not interested in the problem as to how the individual fits himself 
into the group, how he learns the tasks required of him by his group, 
or even with his inherent specific reactions to the life of the group. 
He is, however, vitally interested in what the group requires of the 
individual and by what steps the group came to exact these require- 
ments. Thus the psychologist may be interested in the successive 
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functional processes by which a child eventually acquires the art of 
writing a ‘letter; the anthropologist, on the other hand, cares 
nothing about that, but seeks to know what brought the group to 
the formalization and exaction of such a requirement, to which end 
he compares groups both as to their performances and as to their 
organic constituents. In more general terms the psychologist 
deals with what goes on within the individual when confronted by 
the group and the environment, while the anthropologist gives his 
attention to what goes on in the group when confronted by other 
groups and environments. These distinctions would be absolutely 
clear cut, if individuals did not constitute the group and so prevent 
one fixing his attention upon the group exclusively. Without the 
anthropological eye it is often difficult to see the group instead of 
the individuals composing it. 

The anthropologist is put to great trouble to classify his groups, 
or units. So far, this has occupied a large part of his time; but in 
the study of the group he is for the most part seeking its origin and 
so puts more eniphasis upon the genetic history of the group than 
does the psychologist upon the genesis of the individual. Again 
the anthropologist has a two-sided problem in the group, he seeks 
to comprehend it zodlogically on the one hand, while on the other, 
he deals with the psychic functional history of the group. He 
recognizes in the latter what he calls the culture of the group. 
By that term he means all social activities in the broadest sense, 
such as language, marriage, property system, etiquette, industries, 
art, etc. 

It is a curious fact that the men who are most deeply engaged 
in a science are the very ones who are least able to give a clear-cut 
statement of its limits. This lack of precision may be the result 
of contentions among ourselves as to the precise limits of our 
definitions. But we should not permit our internal clashes of 
opinion to obscure and distort the fundamental pervading distinc- 
tion between the objectives of the two sciences. The anthropolo- 
gists are not unaware of the conflicts in the psychological camp, 
the noise of the battle has at times been audible from afar. Some 
of us have seen the old and time honored human soul forcibly 
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ejected from the psychological domain; later we heard that psy- 
chology had lost consciousness; and now the report is that it is losing 
its mind. Nor have we escaped hearing about the wavering for- 
tunes of the behaviorists, etc. 

On the other hand, the psychologists cannot be entirely ignorant 
of the lack of harmony in the anthropological camp. They have 
doubtless heard the battle cry of those who believe the cephalic 
index to be the type of a universal index by which even differences 
in human performances may be explained. Again, they may have 
heard of the unrelenting fight between the evolutionists and the 
supporters of the historical method. Also the somewhat acri- 
monious contention over the functional potentional equality of 
racial groups, there being those who believe that the observed 
differences are due to convention and fortuitous events. Finally, 
the psychologists may have taken some casual interest in the herald- 
ing of a new onslaught against scientific tradition under a banner 
labeled the superorganic. Perhaps when we get a clear view of this 
aew anthropological doctrine and tear away the camouflage, we 
shall find under it the poor old discarded soul of the psychologists. 

It is to be hoped that the members of our division will have just 
enough of the sense of humor to get the true perspective of these 
necessary and healthy struggles, so that they may keep their eyes 
fixed upon the fundamental objectives of the two sciences, which in 
the terms of everyday speech are mind and race, respectively. At 
any rate, if we now keep this main distinction in mind, we can see 
the full justification for a joint division comprising psychology and 
anthropology. We have at least one common objective, viz., 
racial characters. These characters may be anatomical, mental, 
and cultural. Thus it is that the results of psychological tests upon 
the racial elements in the army are of the utmost importance to 
anthropology. On the other hand, the parts these new-found 
degrees of capacity may play as factors in the culture complex of 
the group is the problem of anthropology and the final results of 
this investigation should also be of great import to psychology. 
The situation can, then, be stated as follows: it must be the policy 
of the Division to support jointly the development of each science 
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independently, but in addition, the Division as a whole must make 
it its special business to throw its united strength upon the study 
of racial and social groups. 

Since I have been asked to speak of possible ways of coéperation 
and coérdination in the work of the Division, I need not discuss 
the special problems of psychology on the one hand, nor those of 
anthropology on the other. It seems unnecessary to say that 
when we speak of codperating, we do not mean that anthropologists 
shall do the work of psychologists, and vice versa—nothing of the 
kind. It should be obvious that there are many important prob- 
lems in anthropology that make no appeal to psychologists. For 
example, it would be too inuch to expect psychologists to care about 
the excavation of a shell-heap in Patagonia, or to show enthusiasm 
for a study of the relationship systems for Melanesia. Yet the 
pursuit of these problems may mean a great deal for the future of 
anthropology. Likewise there are numerous psychological prob- 
lems of great import to psychology, for which no anthropologist will 
show much in the way of appreciation—for example the behavior of 
a white rat ina maze. There is no reason, however, why each half 
of our division cannot give sympathetic support to what the other 
considers of vital import to the development of its science. Hence, 
we have now to consider only such problems as fall-within the do- 
main of the common objective. As we have just seen, this common 
objective is the study of human groups—racial, cultural, and 
mental. 

However, at this point it may be profitable to turn back and 
again contrast anthropology and psychology from quite a different 
angle. Instead of considering the main objectives of the two 
sciences, let us look into their histories and accomplishments. 
The “ new psychology”’ of twenty-five years ago, now the psychology 
you profess, has been from the start a practical science, potentially 
so, if not actually. No doubt many of you will resent this state- 
ment, but the facts in your history cannot be denied. Those of 
you who were in educational work thirty or more years ago know 
how the whole teaching profession of the country took to psychology 


as an applied science. It is not strange then to find it one of the 
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leading subjects in normal schools, training colleges, and schools 
of education. The old and long established psychology of the 
university could do no other than yield to this great external pressure 
for applied psychology. The history of the case need not be 
recited to you, it is obvious that the prestige now held by psychology 
is due to its achievements as an applied science. ‘‘ Mental engi- 
neering” is now a favorite slogan, and everyone knows that the 
term engineering implies applied science. I do not wish to be 
understood as denying that psychology has not maintained its 
position as a pure science, I desire only that all of us take account 
of the strong development of applied psychology and the con- 
sequent richness in the psychological personnel and resources. 

Anthropology, on the other hand, has so far stood as a pure 
science. It has not been the source to which the teaching profession 
or any other profession looked for guidance. Even today the num- 
ber of our universities and colleges maintaining strong departments 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Research in anthro- 
pology has been supported almost exclusively through museums. 
That anthropology has been essentially a museum growth is clear 
when we note that even in the few large universities with depart- 
ments, these departments were the outgrowths of university mu- 
seums. Itis not far wrong to say, then, that most anthropologists of 
the immediate past made their living as museum housekeepers and 
gave what spare time they could to the development of anthro- 
pology as a pure science. The result of this is a limited personnel 
and material resources. Had there been a vast professional host 
knocking at the doors of our museums and demanding practical 
guidance in their everyday work, there would have been a different 
story to recite here. Further, if | mistake not the signs of the hour, 
those who stand here ten years hence will have a far different 
story to tell. 

But, it may be asked, what have these museum men been doing 
behind their closed doors? This is easily answered; they have 
been face to face with problems of race. They have developed 
techniques for dealing with the zodlogy of man and also with his 
culture. Yet the subjects of their investigations have been the 
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lowly and backward peoples of the earth. On this account, anthro- 
pologists have been frequently denounced. Not so very long ago 
I heard a distinguished scientist say something like this, ‘‘The 
trouble with these anthropologists is that they while away their 
time studying Indians, Negroes, Bushmen, and other savages 
when they should study Europeans: Europeans are the only people 
that count.” 

Now there are several reasons why the anthropologists have 
studied these “‘lowly peoples.’’ For one thing, nobody objected. 
There were beneficent gentlemen willing to pay for this sort of 
thing, but who would not stand for having their families or friends 
investigated. Cities would support museums of anthropology so 
long as that subject was not in any way connected with the lives 
of their citizens. So the anthropologist bided his time. If any 
of you doubt his industry begin to round up the literature of the 
subject and to study alarge museum. You will find that practically 
no savage group has escaped him. 

Also, the anthropologist wished to be humane; his position was 
not unlike that of the much abused ‘animal experimenter’’ who 
first ‘‘ tries it out on the dog.’”’ Well, he now has a profound know- 
ledge of ‘‘the under dog”’; he has confidence in the technique he has 
developed and his hands have long been itching for a chance to lay 
hold of Europeans and their cultures; in short, the anthropologist 
has arrived at the table of the National Research Council, dropped 
thereon his instrument case and announced that he is ready for the 
patient. Just how the psychologists will receive the newcomer 
remains to be seen; they have been at the bedside already, taken 
the first steps in diagnosis, and show some tendency to regard the 
case as their own. In proof of this, | may be permitted to quote a 
few words from the Proceedings of the Psychological Association 
at Baltimore, just one year ago: 

The course of events has put America under bonds to find and develop the 
social and mental factors that make for a stable social equilibrium. This is 
peculiarly the job of American psychology. 

Another speaker forcibly defended the thesis that, “‘The future 
of the world depends upon the American psychologists.” 
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My citation of these words from these very eminent psycholo- 
gists is not to scoff. On behalf of the anthropologists, I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the psychologists upon their glorious 
achievements in the war and to express our joy in the confidence 
with which they now turn to the gigantic problems of peace. 

But what are these great problems the psychologists are to 
attack? They seem to be the problems that arise in such phe- 


‘ 


nomena as “social unrest,”’ “ profit-sharing, 


“shop-management,” 
immigration, vocational training, Americanization, international 
relations, etc. Certain it is that if psychology is to save the world, 
here is where she must work. 

The psychologists seem to assume that the road to the solution 
of these world problems leads out directly from their own beaten 
track. Perhaps they feel confident that they can meet the situation 
by controlling the reactions of the individual. They may be right; 
but as an anthropologist, I sound a warning. The phenomena we 
have cited are to a large degree racial, they are moreover phenomena 
of culture. In short, the psychologist is about to attack a problem 
in culture and there are but two roads to success in this undertaking: 
one is for him to call upon the anthropologist for help, the other is 
for the psychologist to turn anthropologist. To take up one of 
these intricate problems in our culture without resort to the 
technique developed by the anthropologist, would be just as 
absurd as to proceed with a psychological proble:.i, with only the 
technique of anthropology. The social body to which we belong 
may be sick, in fact I think it is, but it needs something more than 
psychological treatment. 

We seem to be entering upon a new phase of the world’s history. 
Some centuries ago the English people became conscious of the 
fact that they had a society, that society could be improved or 
rationally manipulated by the use of scientific knowledge. This 
was a great achievement and is regarded as the foundation of modern 
life. Now we are about to make another advance; the English- 
speaking people are about to become conscious of having a culture, 
conscious of the fact that each racial, or biological group has its 
culture. Then will come the realization that problems in culture 
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can be met by the application of the appropriate scientific technique. 

I repeat then, that the anthropologists are ready. Unlike the 
psychologists they have not had their chance; the hope is that it 
will come through this new organization. We look to the psy- 
chologists with their long experience in human engineering and 
their large and varied personnel to lead out. Of specific problems 
there is no end. 

For example, many years ago an anthropologist discovered 
some curious retarding influences when he compared the statures of 
children in a charitable institution with those living at home.' 
His suggestion was that some forces might operate in institutional 
life to retard development. The problem, then, is do children in 
even the best of charitable institutions g-ow as we think they should? 
Let us as psychologists and anthropologists attack this question to 
find out what zoédlogical and psychological factors are involved here. 
Suppose, in short, that we investigate the whole case of institutional 
life to see what is happening to these children. This would present 
a fine opportunity for the psychologists and anthropologists to 
work side by side, but above all, to render a great public service. 

Again, we hear a great deal about Americanization and Ameri- 
canization programs. The idea in this is to make one people of all 
who reside among us, but few will go so far as to say that this implies 
amalgamation. What is really meant is complete culture uniform- 
ity. Hence the problem in Americanization is to bring about the 
complete adoption of our culture on the part of immigrants of 
different cultures. 

It is common knowledge that immigrants from cultures obviously 
different from our own settle in colonies where they maintain their 
native languages and customs. Some necessary adjustments seem 
to be made to the political and economic complexes of our culture, 
but otherwise the group exists as an area of foreign culture. This 
is recognized in popular speech when we speak of “ Japanese 


colonies,” ‘Italian colonies,’’ ‘‘Armenian colonies,” ‘Finnish 


colonies,”’ etc. In such colonies we recognize a menace to our own 


1A. Hrdlitka, Investigations on One Thousand White and Colored Children. New 


York, 1904 
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culture and national existence and Americanization is the general 
term for all efforts looking toward the substitution of our own 
culture for that of the “foreign colony.” 

The initial difficulty in all programs of Americanization comes 
from our lack of specific knowledge as to what goes on under the 
surface in these groups. No anthropologist has investigated these 
“colony cultures,’”’ yet there are fifty or more Indian colonies in 
the United States and Canada for anyone of which you can obtain 
a publication in which there will be found an exposition of its 
culture based upon investigations by anthropologists. Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars have been contributed by wealthy men 
to this end, not to mention large sums spent by the U. S. Govern- 
ment through its scientific bureaus. I need not mention that for 
the native tribes of South America, Africa, Australia, etc., we have 
similar studies. It seems high time, therefore, that we formulate 
some knowledge of the “foreign culture’’ colonies in our midst, 
before we set out gaily upon a great program of Americanization. 
Anthropology is ready to make the necessary investigations, if 
the cpportunity is created. 

However, the problem is not merely one of culture, for the 
zoological factor is evident in the ‘‘race question.”” The leveling 
down of differences in culture means increased contact and even- 
tually amalgamation. It is highly important, therefore, that we 
study the inherent factors in the population of these colonies. 
We must also take up the problem of race-mixing; someone must 
be able to tell us what kind of men are being produced by this 
inevitable crossing of racial elements. Here are great groups of 
problems: 

1. The identification of racial characters. 

2. The inheritance of morphological and mental characters. 

3. The effects of external conditions upon individual develop- 
ment. 

4. The psychological factors involved in culture change. 

These problems appear in another question of large proportions, 
viz., the Negro question, or rather the mulatto problem. The 
psychologists have made a good beginning with their tests upon 
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soldiers and great things are to be expected from them in the 
future. What we need now is a start on the anthropological phase 
of the problem. 

Again, applied psychology has come ‘o hold a definite place in 
industrial management. Large technical schools now feel called 
upon to apologize if that subject does not appear in their catalogues. 
But when these schools send their students out to fill factory posi- 
tions, they will find the racial and cultura! factors ever to the fore. 
Of these psychological engineers we have often heard, but the 
anthropological engineer is also a reality; a cotton-producing cor- 
poration using native labor in several countries employs an anthro- 
pologist to show how to handle these different culture and racial 
groups; another anthropologist is employed by an immigration 
commission; etc. The textile and clothing industries are beginning 
to employ anthropologists to assist in training their workers and 
also to develop certain aspects of the industry. Since the psycholo- 
gists are well advanced in the development of industrial service, it 
would seem advisable that our division support a committee to 
develop anthropological service to industry. 

I think enough has been said to show in what direction our 
joint opportunities lie. If one of the aims of the National Research 
Council is to make science an effective leader in the problems of 
peace, then someone must take up the problems we have outlined 
The opportunity seems at hand for investigations upon a much 
higher plane than in the past and if we accomplish nothing, we have 
only ourselves to blame. I know there are anthropologists who 
look with disfavor upon the present form of our division. They 
are opposed to any and all efforts looking toward coéperation and 
coérdination. Their idea is that we should have two separate 
sections; in other words that we should turn our backs upon each 
other and set out alone. I infer that there are psychologists taking 
similar views. These opponents of the present policy of the 
division believe that the objectives and points of view of anthro- 
pology and psychology are incompatible; that there may be com- 
mon ground between them, but that codperation even here is im- 
possible. The course of events may prove this to be correct; but 
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if so, the important problems we have cited will fall to no one; 
anthropology will become even more than before merely the de- 
tached study of the lowly and obscure peoples of the earth, her 
energy dissipated by internal quarrels as to the relative values of 
the zodlogical and cultural methods. She will lose the stimulating 
contacts with the large and diversified personnel of psychology and 
so suffer more and more the evils of isolation. On the other hand, 
I believe that psychology will also be the loser. She will for one 
thing ignore the experience and technique pertaining to a phe- 
nomenon, some aspects of which can with difficulty be distinguished 
from what she regards as her own. Further, she will ultimately 
find herself forced by public demand to take up problems of race 
and culture and thus to duplication of effort. As I see it the two 
sciences have nothing to lose and much to gain in a united effort. 
But far above our narrow personal interests are the needs of the 
nation. The hope of mankind is that science will point the way 
to correct procedure even in matters of education and social adjust- 
ment. The power of science, when its efforts are coérdinated, was 
clearly demonstrated during the war. It needs no defense now. 
It is for psychology and anthropology to live up to the reputation 
of science as a whole. 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToORY, 
New York CIty. 


THE PAPAGO HARVEST FESTIVAL 
By J. ALDEN MASON 


“HE religious ceremonies of the sedentary pueblo peoples 
of the American Southwest are comparatively well known,! 
and considerable has been written on the ceremonies of the 

nomadic Athapascan tribes.2 To the south the religions of the 
Cora* and Huichol* have been carefully studied and, to a less ex- 
tent, those of the Tepehuane and Tarahumare.® But of the religious 
practices of the Piman groups in the region between, practically 
nothing is known, and it has been generally supposed that religious 
symbolism and ceremony were almost nonexistent among these 
groups. It is probably true that they are far less highly developed 
than among the before-named groups to north and south, but there 
is, nevertheless, a considerable body of religious practice as yet 
unknown to the ethnologist. In his voluminous work on the Pima 
Indians® Russell hardly touches upon the religious ideas and gives 


only one page to “festivals,” mentioning the spring sahuaro festi- 


vals to celebrate the making of sahuaro wine, and the ‘“ Name 
Song”’ festival. Nevertheless it seems almost impossible that the 
Pima should not have some harvest ceremony analogous to the 
Papago Vigita. 


1 The list of authorities on the religious ceremonialism of the Pueblo peoples con- 
tains the names of the majority of American anthropologists. Among the most im- 
portant may be named A. F. Bandelier, J. G. Bourke, F..H. Cushing, .G. A. Dorsey, 
J. W. Fewkes, P. E. Goddard, F. W. Hodge, Walter Hough, G. W. James, Washington 
Matthews, E. C. Parsons, J. W. Powell, James Stevenson, M. C. Stevenson, and H 
R. Voth. A compact bibliography of their works may be found in A Bibliography o 
Arizona, compiled by Hector Alliot, Los Angeles, 1914. 

? Cf. supra, particularly J. G. Bourke and Washington Matthews. 

3K. T. Preuss, Die Religion der Cora Indianer, Leipzic, 1912. 

‘Carl Lumholtz, “‘Symbolism of the Huichol Indians,’’ Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 11, New York, 1900. “‘Conventionalism in Design 
of the Huichol Indians,”’ ibid. 

§’ Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. Also minor articles men- 
tioned in bibliography there. 

*Frank Russell, ““The Pima Indians,’’ Twenty-sixth Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Washington, 1908. 
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Carl Lumholtz in his recent book was, so far as I am aware, the 
first to call attention to the Vigita.!| That the ceremony has re- 
mained little known is probably due to a combination of circum- 
stances. The naturally more or less bare culture of the Papago, 
both from a material and a spiritual point of view, has presented 
an unattractive field to the ethnologist, as has his desert habitat 
to the white homesteader. And this is particularly true of Santa 
Rosa, the little village where the festival is always held, being, 
until very recently, the most conservative Papago village. 

The following account of the Vigita? or Harvest Festival was 
secured in January, 1919, at Santa Rosa where the writer was 
engaged in pursuing linguistic studies on Papago for the Southwest 
Society of New York and the University of California. It is with 
their permission that the data are here presented. Practically the 
entire series of notes and songs was secured from José Juan, one 
of the singers at the festival. 

The festival is held the last of November, supposedly every 
four years. But it depends largely upon the success of the harvest 
of the crops and it has now (1919) been six years since it was held. 
It may be held this year or may never be celebrated again, as the 
establishment of a government school, public power pump, and 
trader’s store at Santa Rosa will naturally result in a speedy loss of 
conservatism. 

The celebration of the Vigita is vested in the five principal 
villages of the Santa Rosa valley, though celebrants attend from 
all the villages north of Indian Oasis and ally themselves with one 
or other of the five. These five are koa’tci (Achi), ko’kema‘t ke’‘k, 
kai’tcima’k (Santa Rosa), aktci’n (Akchin) and a’nekam (Anekam).! 
The festival is always held at Achi which is considered the foremost 
Papago village; it is now considered as a part of Santa Rosa, being 
only about a mile to the northeast. Anekam is several miles 
to the north and Akchin several to the south. Kokematkek is in 
1 Carl Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico, New York, 1912, p. 92-08. 

2“*The name is derived from the word viiki, by which is designated the finest 
and smallest plumes of the vulture.’”’ Carl Lumholtz, p. 92. 

3’ Lumholtz states that four groups take part in the festival: Santa Rosa, together 


with Sikulhimat, Aléitak and Kvitatk; Kvivo and San Xavier; Anekam; Aktjin. 
Cf. p. 96. 
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the near neighborhood but the exact location was not learned. 
The date of the celebration, however, is set by the principal men 
of vai‘num ke*‘k, Pump House or Iron Pump village. This is said 
to be due to the fact that a few years ago the most important 
en left Santa Rosa and founded this new village near Quijotoa 
where a mining company had erected a pump. 

The elders at Iron Pump village, having decided that the 
time is ripe for a celebration of the Vigita, journey to Achi and a 
council is held at which time the exact date is set. This journey 
is made and the council held at night and in secret session, and all 
details are settled before the public announcement is made. The 
date set is generally twelve days after the meeting of the council, 
about the end of November. 

The day after the council, the entire population of the tw:n 
villages busy themselves cutting bundles of sticks which are left to 
dry fora day. The following day they are shaved and cut to a 
uniform size, about a foot in length, adorned with fine turkey (sic) 
feathers on one end and tied up in bundles of about 8 inches in 
diameter. These sticks are painted blue or green and represent 
the growing corn, the turkey feathers being the leaves.‘ 

Early in the evening of the tenth day before that set for the 
celebration, all the bundles of sticks are gathered into one great 
-undle and set in the center of the feast ground. A fire is built 
near it and around this all the men gather. Then the chief from 
Iron Pump village makes a speech. This is a set traditional 
speech, telling how the Vigita originated and how it has been cele- 
brated from remote times. After a short pause a second speech is 
recited, setting the date for the festival. After these two speeches 
the people return to their houses, those from distant villages going to 
camps in the neighborhood. Two old men, the chiefs of Iron Pump 
village and of Achi, guard the fire and the sticks all the following 
day. In addition to the great bundle of prayer-sticks, ten tally- 
sticks which are preserved from year to year are stuck in the ground 
near the fire and every evening one of them is pulled out by the 


1 Evidently the typical “prayer-stick"’ of Northern Mexico and the American 
Southwest. 
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chief of Achi on going home. This keeps the tally of the days and 
when only one stick remains, the celebration is held the following 
day. Every evening when the tally is pulled, the chief of Achi 
takes the great bundle of prayer-sticks and carries them slowly and 
solemnly to his own house outside of which a fire has been built. 

The first night, after sundown, all the men gather near this 
fire and the speeches of the previous evening are repeated. Then all 
arise and go again to the dance-ground. At some distance a man 
has been hiding with a buil-roarer, wewegita,! who follows them 
swinging this, thus imitating the sound of the rain. On arriving 
at the dance-ground they sit around until after midnight when one 
man starts for Iron Pump village with a small bundle of sticks to 
announce to the people there the date set for the Vigita. Early in 
the morning another man goes to Akchin and Silnaki and when the 
former messenger returns from Iron Pump on the morning of the 
following day he goes to Anekam with another bundle of sticks. 

The intervening days are spent in elaborate preparations for 
the feast. Only men take part in the actual ceremonies. Before 
the day of the festival only the principal men come from the more 
distant villages, but from the nearer ones all the men assist in the 
preparations. But as the time approaches, families begin to arrive, 
most of them coming two days before, and each one immediately 
comes to the dance-ground to introduce himself and to get his 
prayer-stick. Every evening when the chiefs come home they 

1**An important part of the singer’s outfit is the bull-roarer, consisting of two 
flat pieces made of sahuaro rib, the smaller one being held by the hand when in use. 
The connecting string should be twine of native cotton, which still may be found in use. 
They are decorated with symbolic designs, such as those standing for lightning, ciouds, 
turtles, grains of corn, expressing their desire for rain. The buzzing sound produced 
should be deep, in imitation of the thunder, which brings rain; if the sound is shrill, 
lightning only will follow. 

The bull-roarer is swung for the purpose of calling people together and as a sign 
that the meeting is over, both at the preliminary exercises in the practising enclosure 
as well as at the feast itself. These buzzing implements not only open and conclude 
the proceedings, but they are used on the way from the practising house to the feast 
early in the morning, also when the cloud symbols are carried about, and on similar 
occasions. When not in use, the implement is tucked under the belt at the back. 
After the festival it is put away not to be used until the next feast takes place."’ Lum- 
holtz, p. 95, 96: plates opp. pp. 88 and 96, i. 
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bring a small bundle of sticks with them and give one to each new- 
comer. Thus everyone receives a stick which keeps him from be- 
coming ill at the celebration and which he takes home with him to 
serve as medicine. With it he brushes himself clean. 

The greater part of the ten days is spent in learning and prac- 
tisiig the songs to be sung in the ceremony. The men from each 
of the five villages build a small enclosure or corral which is the 
headquarters of this village and where the practising is done. As 
each group finishes its enclosure it sings a song to gain the blessing 
which is vouchsafed to the first village to complete its corral. 
Here the singers gather every evening and practise. They are 
known as vi‘pinyim (singular vinyim) and form a numerous body, 
each village having as many singers as it can secure. There are 
eight principal vi‘pinyim from each village and an indefinite number 
of choristers. Each of the eight composes a song and teaches it 
to the chorus who do the actual singing at the festival, the com- 
posers not taking part. Each singer wears a mask made of a gourd 
painted in bright colors and carries a rattle. There are thus eight 
songs sung by each village chorus at the Vigita and new songs are 
composed and sung every year. Every evening after the completion 
of the village enclosure the singers meet and practise their songs so 
that there will be no mistakes on the final day. 


Another numcrous body of men are the nanawitcu (singular 


. a different kind of mask, neatly made from a gourd, and painted. It is 
worn by a singer at the same great feast. . . . There are three sections of colors on 
the singers’ masks symbolizing clouds of similar hues. The upper part is painted with 
red ochre; then comes a black band which is produced by a mixture of sap from the 
mezquite and oxide of iron; the white band is made with chalk. The zigzags of the 
red section symbolize clouds, the dots are grains of corn. The designs on the white 
section denote clouds and lightning. The singers (viinim) have the same kind of 
rattles as the clowns, consisting of a number of the small bags spun by an insect (Altacm 
orizaba), with a pebble inside of each, and attached to a band around the ankle. The 
band should be cut from the skin of a black dog, which is killed for the purpose in 
the practising enclosure. 

** The singer has the upper body nude, his trousers being turned up as high as possi- 
ble and his feet bare. He wears no head-dress, but attempts to appear neatly attired, 
tying around the loins a colored bandanna or perhaps a shawl borrowed from his wife- 
Around the waist, the neck, and the upper part of the arm bright-colored strips of 
cloth are tied. His body is smeared with red ochre on which are spots of white, 
symbolizing grains of corn.’’ Lumholtz, p. 94, 95; plate opp. pp. 96, a—d 
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nawitcu) or clowns.' These represent sahuaros, the giant cactus, 
and wear turkey feathers on their heads to represent the fruit and 
carry rattles. They also carry long poles which represent the 
poles with which the sahuaros are gathered and hold representations 
of clouds made of cloth at the celebration. These nanawitcu go 
out among the houses and bring food and drink to the singers prac- 
tising and to the head-men who are too busy to go home to meals. 
They also bring the wood for the fire and all other needed supplies. 
There are about ten of these to each village. 

There are furthermore two men known as tcu’i’wa‘tam (singular 
icu’i’wa‘t) who probably represent shamans, one being stationed at 
Achi and the other at Santa Rosa. About three a.m. on the day 
following the erection of the village enclosures the two prepare to 
change places. While they are making their preparations the 
vi‘pinyim stand near and sing. The ¢cu’i’wa‘t from Santa Rosa 
then goes to Achi where the people are waiting for him around a 


. the clowns are the funny men of the occasion, and their apparel and 
weapons are in accordance with their functions. Their bows are crooked mezquite 
roots with strings attached. Their ridiculous-looking arrows, four for each, are made 
from sahuaro ribs, with turkey feathers as the plumed part; like the hunter, the clown 
has two kinds, but his are out of proportion, three being thin and one very stout. 
His bracelet may be a piece of unborn deerskin wrapped around the wrist. The most 
striking part of the costume is the mask, which is made of canvas, like a hood that is 
drawn over the head; formerly perhaps basket work took the place, at least in parts, 
of the canvas. Smail holes for the eyes have been pierced in it and the top is adorned 
with a large bunch of plumes from the turkey, hawk, and a black sea-bird. ‘“‘Horns’’ 
made of turkey plumes are attached to the sides, soft down from a hawk being tied to 
the top. The decorations on the facial -part of the mask symbolize clouds. Under 
the clown’s belt is tucked a wooden machete, and large strings of sea-shells run over 
the shoulders across the chest and back. He wears a huge tobacco-pouch and carries 
a sahuaro pole on which small greasewood sticks, tied at right angles, do duty as 
hooks. 

““His bare arms, as well as his arrows, are decorated each with a spiral line made 
with chalk and encircling lengthwise, while his legs are daubed in spots, the color being 
afterward allowed to wear off. At the feast, the numerous clowns perform pranks 
everywhere; they visit the houses, offer food, and shoot at men disguised as deer. 
During the dancing they keep in the middle of the dancing place. They neither sing 
nor talk, though they may do so if requested. If a clown breathes on a sick man, the 
latter gets well. The mask when not used is kept in the house of the owner, usually 
in a covered earthenware jar. The dignity of the office, which does not imply the 


necessity of being a medicine-man, is confined to certain families, the father deciding 


which of his sons is to be the next clown.” Lumholtz, pp. 93, 94; plate opp. p. 92. 
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fire. Arriving there he sprinkles corn-meal on the breasts of all, 
thus preventing sickness and bringing them long life. Meanwhile 
the tcu’i’wa‘t from Achi does the same for the people of Santa Rosa. 
This is done for two mornings and the third morning the two per- 
form the same rite in their own respective villages. 


After nine days of preparation the solitary tally-stick in the 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram of the Vigita enclosure. The entrance and the pole with its 
ceremonial paraphernalia are shown with their proper orientation. The village group- 


ings are shown in their proper relative positions, but the orientation is uncertain. 


center of the dance-ground indicates that the following day is that 
of the celebration. On this day all the celebrants gather together 
and build the main enclosure (fig. 1). This is about ten paces square 
and built as high as the tallest corn-stalks. Posts are erected every 
three feet and the space between filled with a wattling of corn- 
stalks and sahuaro ribs. There is one entrance to theeast. Then 
each village selects a definite part of the enclosure for its ceremonial 
objects and singers, the portion of the enclosure in the geographical 
direction of each village being selected by the members of that 
village. But nothing is put inside till the day of the feast and no 
markings are made or fences erected to designate the village selec- 
tions. 

In the center of this enclosure a post is then erected, about four 
feet in height. It is a log about six inches in thickness with a 
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forkec. top, the post itself representing nothing. On the top is 
set a basket of corn-meal, on the east side of it is hung a representa- 
tion of the sun and on the west side a representation of the moon. 
They are both made of cotton on a framework of sticks. 

The representation of the sun (fig. 2 a) is flat, of a semi-oval shape 
and about three feetinlength. A long twig is bent double in a horse- 
shoe-shape and the ends tied. A wattled framework is made by 
laying sticks over this close together and colored cotton is tied over 
both surfaces with string. The body is of white with a zigzag 


lightning band down the middle and at the lower edge is a wide 


a b 


Fig. 2.—The representations of the sun and the moon, drawn from hasty sketches 


by natives. 


black band with a hanging fringe. Around the entire edge are 
plumes of long feathers to represent the rays of the sun. In the 
fiesta it is carried by a man. 

The symbol of the moon (fig. 2 6), on the other hand, is globular 
and hollow and is worn on the head of aman asa mask. It is about 
the same size as the sun and is also of varicolored cotton on a frame- 
work of twigs. Holes are left for eyes so that the one who wears it 
can see out. It has no feathers on it but a deer’s tail is attached and 
it is surmounted by the figure of a small bird, painted black. In11e 
fiesta the man who wears it wraps a mat around him and walks in 
a slow solemn manner. 

On the morning of the tenth day, after the small enclosures are 
made, a little representation of a field-patch is made by each village 
near its enclosure. Sand is brought from the arroyo and placed 
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near the field to represent the mouth of the arroyo close to the field. 
That evening before sunset all the clowns who have the proper 
costume (nanawitcu) dress up and go to see if the fields are in proper 
condition. They set to work and clean the ditches and the fields 
and burn the weeds, imitating people working in fields. 

The following day the Vigita is celebrated. The tcu’i’wa‘tam 
go around scattering flour on all those gathered, to keep sickness 
away from them, and as each person has the flour sprinkled on him 
he goes down to the dance-ground where the feast is to be held. 
All through the ten days’ preparation only the men have worked 
but now the entire population takes part. As they near the 
place there is a small pile of prayer-sticks and every adult man 
takes one and cleanses himself with it, putting a little corn-meal on 
the stick and brushing it over himself. There are only a few sticks 
there and as each man cleanses himself he returns the stick to the 
pile. Meanwhile, at noon, the manawitcu have been again to 
make sure that their fields are in perfect condition. Returning, 
they join their village groups and each group proceeds to the 
celebration ground. Every man in each village has busied him- 
self making a representation of some object out of twigs and colored 
cotton and he carries this to the scene. These figures are of sahuaros, 
tiorimus (choyas), mezquite beans, parmitas (a small seed), clouds, 
deer or any object of ceremonial import. As the parade nears the 
ceremonial enclosure they pause, all sounding their bull-roarers, 
wewegita, which represent the sound of the rain. 

All the men, the vi‘pinyim or singers, the nanawitcu or clowns, 
and the unassigned men bearing the ceremonial objects enter the 
enclosure and deposit their paraphernalia in regular order, the 
women and children camping outside. The order observed is 
Achi, Kokmatkek, Santa Rosa, Akchin and Anekam. As each 
enters and deposits its gifts, the members run back towards the 
entrance swinging their bull-roarers to greet the next delegation. 
There is therefore a loud continuous roar like that of a rain-storm. 
When all have entered and grouped themselves in their respective 
places and deposited there their ceremonial objects, the vipinyim 
begin to sing. At first all sing together for a short while. Then, 
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a little after dark, one of the best informed old men dresses up as a 
nawitcu and makes a set speech. At certain places in the speech, 
all the people howl like dogs or cackle like chickens or imitate any 
other animal except the coyote and owl. 

After this speech the real singing begins. This is done by the 
vi‘pinyim from each village in the regular order, beginning with 
Achi. The singing continues all night, each village singing i*s 
eight songs and repeating as often as necessary. In each group 
there are two men known as kokcepa who represent the yellow corn. 
They wear masks which are painted blue on one side and yellow 
on the other, much like the masks of the nanawitcu, but with a 
long nose four inches in length and one small feather on the top of 
the head. After the vi‘pinyim have finished a song these shout 
“Ruhl” 

Just before dawn the vi‘pinyiu cease singing and take off their 
clothes and paint themselves in a spotted fashion to represent the 
multicolored ears of corn, principally blue, red, and white. This 
is done in order to have plenty of crops. Meanwhile the men who 
are to bear the representations of the sun and the moon don their 
regalia and take up their burdens. Just at sunrise everything is 
finished and as the first rays of the sun appear the image of the 
sun passes out through the entrance, followed by that of the moon. 

A few steps outside the entrance are placed two boys and two 
girls who perform a sort of a dance without moving their feet from 
one spot and without singing. The girls carry blue and white 
ears of dry corn while one boy bears a short stick and the other boy 
a bow without arrows. These children are known as ha‘kiwa‘tam 
and represent the children who were sacrificed to stop the great 
inundation. Near them are a number of old men in a line with 
notched sticks resting on baskets; these are rasped while one old 
man sings and the children dance. The old men represent the 
people of that mythical period and the song they sing is supposed 
to be of that distant age. For a short time the representations of 
the sun and moon remain before the singing patriarchs and the 
dancing children and then the fcuiwa‘tam come and sprinkle the 
children .with corn-meal. The effigies are then returned to the 


enclcsure. 
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When the sun and moon have been returned to their places 
the display of the ceremonial objects begins. A course has been 
cleared around the village and each object is taken from its place 
in the enclosure, carried around once and displayed to all the 
population and then returned. As usual, the villages proceed in 
order, led by Achi. All during the parade the vi‘pinyim sing and 
the nanawitcu play the clown. As there are plenty of objects, 
each one is carried around only once. As soon as one body leaves 
the enclosure, another is waiting inside, both of them singing. 
This ceremony continues until noon. 

At noon the na; witcu stage a representation of making sahuaro 
wine; they bring great ollas and act as if drunk. Others imper- 
sonate shamans and try to cause rain or perform other amusing 
acts. After this is over the vi‘pinyim come out, bearing representa- 
tions of clouds' and swinging bull-roarers. The clouds at present 
are made of white cloth but formerly were of cotton. They are 
carried by the vi‘pinyiu while the nanawitcu assist in supporting 
them with their sticks and thus they are paraded around the village. 
Lunch is then brought. 

After a little rest for lunch the ceremony of the morning is 
repeated, the rest of the ceremonial objects being brought out 
and paraded around, Achi leading. The same object is shown only 
once. All afternoon this continues. After all the objects have 
been shown each village sings four songs, said to be different from 
the original eight, and the fiesta is then over. 

But after the formal ending each village sings one song in the 
enclosure and then all leave for their homes singing. A few are 
left behind to dismantle the enclosure and everything is carried 
home except the corn-stalks. The head men of the feast may 
eat nothing but a/ole for four days after the celebration, and not 
very much of that. They must also wash in cold water and not 

1“*T visited the practising enclosure, which is from forty to fifty feet square. 
A great accumulation of ceremonial things was left here from preceding feasts, con- 
spicuous among which were some large, triangular frames to which wads of cotton 
were attached, symbolizing clouds. Bright blue, wooden swallows, fastened to the 


tops of sticks, also attracted my attention. They are carried by certain performers. 


The enclosure is called a vaaki, as is also the medicine lodge." Lumbholtz, p. 97. 
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sleep with their wives. If one were to disobey this injunction his 

penis would fall off and other harm would befall him. There are, 

however, no regulations to be observed before the celebration." 
The following eight songs were taken down as typical Vigila 
songs. They were sung by Achi at the last celebration. 

I. geNhu tcevani cahkali wucanyi 
Overthere the clouds ina row come out. 
gaMhuy itoinaye dam ane muvitci 
Over there our field above, there with corners 
ane wucanyi tuahi djuhku 
there come out. Thunders, rains. 

2. atci itoinan mehk osekaitayn iunidjeh 
Achi_ our field far off is heard to shake. 
dama itonenami tcevahayi wucanyeh 
Above shining clouds come out. 
ioh toinayn djuhku hunyi wucaNYE 
Here our field rains, corn springs up. 

3. vavahki eda vadjuhku’ 

Big house within it rains. 

damhana_ tcevahayni wucanyeh 
Up above clouds come out. 
sapowekaki namenoahi djuhku’ 
Well hear that thundering, rains. 

4. winyim itoinane winyim itoinaye 
Winyim our fields, Winyim our fields, 
damaiyne huNya pewuwahkime 
on them corn springs up. 
yatci toinane yatci toinaye 
Achi our fields, Achi our fields, 
tamaine hunya pewuahkime 
on them corn comes out. 
ak‘tcin it.oinaye ak'‘tcin it.oinaye 
Akchin our fields, Akchin our fields, 
yanegam it.oinane anegam oinay7e 
Anekam our fields, Anekam fields, 

5. yahtci t.oinaye damain cuda’ki merikuhte mamasemel 
Achi our field on water ran ran. 
iakonyehite iotam vahcaN nawitcu huhunyi 
Here look people! Yonder clown ears of corn 
behkeme behkeme 


bears away, bears away. 


6. wewesi u’si wehtceh wewesi wehtceh 
All sticks are there. All sticks are there. 


1“*Ten days before the principal men begin the preparations, fasting at the same 
time and drinking water but once a day.” Lumbholtz, p. 96. 
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ametcutca kakai pevaupanyime 
All we stand up lay across. 
wes amatcutca vaupah 
All we stand up lay across. 
7. muhkisi tcewana_ kahte« 
Dying world here lay. 
muhkisi tcewana_ kahtce 
Dying world here lay. 
damhanai hunyi wuca 
Above it corn comes out. 
mudatatci kiohta 
Bend stalks. 
damhana wuca djuhku 
Above comes out. Rains. 

8. yalisi tcetceto’ki litol vavu'ca 
Little green Montezuma is coming out 
yalisi dodo haiyu hunyi vuca 
Little white corn is coming out 
mumui tcewayn akenyapenyukena 
Many clouds rain on me. 
mumui tceway akenyapenyukena 
Many clouds rain on me. 
tcewan iwucanye kenyapenyukua 
Clouds come out rain on me. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO HISTORY 


By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


T may or it may not be accidental that the interest in social 
science has lately received a mighty impetus. Books and 
articles on social and political theory, on democracy, the 

individual and the group, the state, the crowd, come from the press 
in well-nigh endless succession. The time indeed seems eminently 
ripe to reconsider our ideas of society and their application to life, 
for history has run amuck, and unless man interferes before it is 
too late, we may yet have to face the task of rebuilding the whole 
of civilization from the bottom up. As it always happens in cases 
like this, the more practical and immediate demands of the hour 
reécho in the more remote realms of scientific thought and specula- 
tion. Thus the relations of history and ethnology to other sciences, 
such as psychology and sociology, have recently been reconsidered 
by Lowie,! Hocart,? Wissler,* and Rivers.*’ Kroeber has turned his 
attention to the theoretical relation of the historic to the biological 
sciences.’ Going still further, the same writer published a some- 
what cryptic, but none the less interesting, catechism of historic 
theory and methodology,® which elicited a spirited reply from 
Haeberlin.? Again, the danger of over-emphasizing the purely 
conventional barrier between the different social sciences was 
pointed out by the present writer, and this was made the point of 
‘Psychology and Sociology,”” American Journal of Sociology, vol. Xx1 (1915), 
pp. 217-229. 

2 “Ethnology and Psychology,” Folklore, vol. Lxxv (1915), pp. 115-138. 

Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,’’ Science, vol. XLII 
(1916), pp. 193-201. 

4 “Sociology and Psychology,’’ The Sociological Review, vol. 1x (1916), pp. I-13. 

5“*The Superorganic,”” American Anthropologist, vol. xtx (1917), pp. 163-213. 
See also the discussions by Sapir (ibid., pp. 441-447) and Goldenweiser (ibid., pp. 
447-449). 

*“*The Eighteen Professions,"’ American Anthropologist, vol. xIx (1917), pp. 
283-289. 


7“ Anti-professions,’’ Americar Anthropologist, ibid., pp. 756-759. 
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departure for a general theoretical analysis of the elements of 
history and culture. To those interested in this once much 
cultivated but later somewhat neglected field, Professor Teggart's 
recent little volume? comes as a welcome contribution indeed. In 
more than one way the essay is timely and significant, while its con- 
tents will arouse in the mind of the student of culture (from an 
ethnological angle) frequent approval as well as equally emphatic 
disagreement. What the author purports to do—and of that 
larger endeavor the tiny volume before us is but a modest precursor 
—is to demonstrate “‘what sort of results might be obtained by a 
strict application of the method of science to the facts of history”’ 
(p. v). From another standpoint, the greater work will be ‘‘an 
attempt to do for history what biologists are engaged in doing for 
the history of the forms of life’’ (ibid). 

In the section on “‘The Nature and Scope of the Inquiry” we 
are informed that 
Science is, fundamentally, a method of dealing with problems, and the initial 
step in any scientific undertaking is the determination of the problem to be 
investigated (p. 1). 
The probiem, then, in this humanistic inquiry is to ascertain ‘‘how 
man everywhere has come to be as he is”’ (p. 5). This formulation 
becomes the author’s Leitmotiv, and thus we find it repeated many 
times in the course of the discussion (e.g., on pp. 18, 25, 38, 90). 
Without much difficulty, in crisp and perfectly convincing state- 
ments, the author disposes of the physical, psychological, and 
climatic or environmental hypotheses, which have at various times 

1“ History, Psychology and Culture; Some Categories for an Introduction to 
Social Science,"’ Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. xv 
(October to and 22, 1918). See discussions by: Charles A. Ellwood, ibid., January 
30, 1918; Frederick J. Teggart, ibid., March 13, 1918; H. D. Sheldon, ibid., July 5, 
1918. A. L. Kroeber’s article, “‘The Possibility of a Social Psychology,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. xxi (1918), pp. 633-651; and H. K. Haeberlin's acute 
analysis of Wundt, “‘The Theoretical Foundations of Wundt'’s Volk-Psychology,’ 
The Psychological Review, vol. xxi (1916), pp. 279-3« 


2, should be consulted in this 
connection. 

2 The Processes of History. By Frederick J. Teggart, Yale University, New Haven 
(1918), pp. iX + 162. See the same author's “ Prolegomena to History,"’ University 
of California Publications in History, vol. 1v,no.3 (Berkeley, 1916), and A. L. Kroeber's 
discussions (cited above.) 
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been advanced to account for the differences of the various types of 
man “‘as he has come to be.” The upshot of the author’s critique 
is that 
it has not seemed necessary to the exponents of these views to show how the 
factors described could have produced the differences which we see around us 
p. II). 

In view of the tenacity with which the so-called economic in- 
terpretation of history still possesses the mind of man (as he has 
come to be), the author’s censure on Marx’s doctrine is particularly 
welcome; “‘ He [Marx] neither considered the entire field of economic 
activity in modern life,”’ writes Dr. Teggart, ‘‘nor the conditions of 
labor in any other than the capitalistic form of society;’’ and again: 
“this theory . .. is based upon a limited view of the facts, and 
represents the projection of a single factor upon the complexity of 
human experience’’ (pp. 16-17). Follows a brief discussion and 
critique of the concept of progress, which is as unusual as it is 
just, leading up to this categorical statement: 

If we look a little further, it will be to discover that human history is not unitary, 
but pluralistic; that what we are given is not one history, but many; and, that 
the concept of ‘progress’ is arrived at by the maintenance of a Europocentric 
tradition and the elimination from consideration of the activities of all peoples 
whose civilization does not at once appear as contributory to our own (p. 24). 
Rather than 

toe create narratives based upon the selection of events which seem to us of im- 
portance in view of some unverified theory of progress, 

the author recommends that we 

compare these several histories [of different peoples] with the object of ascertain- 
ing what it is they hold in common (p. 25). 

From this point on to the end of the first chapter the discussion 
takes us right to the kernel of the author’s conception. Human 
history is here put on a level with 

other fields of history, such as astronomy, geology and biology (p. 26), [for] 
it comes to be seen that historical method is the same whatever the history in- 
vestigated—whether that of the stellar universe, of the earth, of the forms of 
life upon the earth, or of man (p. 33). 


1 It must all along be remembered that ‘“‘man”’ throughout this discussion often 
stands for “‘civilization,’’ in its material as well as psychic manifestations. 
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Moreover, the student of human history has a marked advantage 
over the historian of nature in so far as the former's record is defi- 
nitely (or relatively definitely) chronologized. 

It seems time to pause here, as the formulations toward the end 
of the chapter contrast strongly with the professions in the opening 
pages and the preface. We were told that the method of science 
was to be applied to human history, but further reading shows that 
the “method of science”’ is to be the method of the historic branches 
of the natural sciences, astronomy, geology, biology; for it will be 
admitted that these sciences have also non-historical aspects, a 
statement to a degree applicable also to the sciences of society. Nor 
is this all. The terms “‘scientific’’ and “‘scientific method’’ have 
acquired some of their most current connotations from their associ- 
ation with the so-called exact sciences, such as physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, or that mathematical branch of astronomy known as 
celestial mechanics. Scientific method in most general terms has 
thus come to mean one of two things: either 1, problem-working- 
hypothesis-experimentation (under controlled conditions). Accept- 
ance or rejection of hypothesis-theory (sometimes designated as 
“principle” or “‘law’’); or 2, theoretical formulation of a scheme or 
system of magnitudes, forces and correlations which, when applied 
to the interpretation of a particular, more or less complex set of 
facts and relations, proves a means of simplification or at least of 
consistent statement (this latter method being used in such sciences 
as theoretical physics and in some branches of celestial mechanics). 
Now, while some advocates of eugenics have proposed and to a 
degree carried out experiments, somewhat after the nature of the 
first of the above methods, whereas the second has been weekly 
adumbrated in some of the hypothetical constructs of modern 
ethnological diffusionists, all in all, there is no room in social sci- 
ence for either of the two characteristic ‘“‘methods of science.”’ 
However that may be, these methods are obviously out of court 
when one deals with the historical aspects of society or with the 
historical branches of such natural sciences as astronomy, geology 
or biology. If one further inquires for the particular method of 


the natural-historical sciences which the author would attempt to 
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emulate in his study, it readily appears that what he essays is the 
determination of constants. In this endeavor he will have with him 
all those whose minds are wont to be perturbed by the contempla- 
tion of the immensely complicated and apparently disorderly suc- 
cessions of historic happenings. But here there arises one further 
query. Suppose such a constant, nay, a set of constants, were 
disclosed, thus greatly enhancing our insight into historical pro- 
cesses. Still, from what we know of history and of man (as he has 
come to be), it is but reasonable to expect that these constants would 
not prove a complete rationale of history, but of certain more or 
less prominent aspects of it. Now, in the facts and successions 
constituting the subject-matter of the natural-historical sciences 
there also are discernible certain constants as well as certain variants, 
but it so happens that the variants, in these cases, do not interest us, 
or interest us but slightly; fortunately so, for, as the author notes, 
we lack the means of reconstructing the minutiz of these processes 
and of chronologizing them. Notsoinhistory. Without attempt- 
ing to raise from well-deserved historical obscurity the proverbial 
death of a neighbor’s cat, it is but fair to doubt whether the his- 
toric constants—when disclosed—will cover all that is theoretic- 
ally interesting and humanly significant. To disregard such 
residual facts and successions would be to sacrifice reality to method, 
to accept them, on the other hand, would mean to assign to the 
results of the method a relatively modest place as heuristic tools in 
historic study. 

We may now proceed to an examination of the author’s con- 
stants. The second chapter on ‘‘The Geographical Factor in 
History”’ is devoted to a demonstration of what Professor Teggart 
calls ‘‘the homogeneity of history.” The thesis in the author’s 
own words is as follows: 

The fundamental basis of argument for holding that the history of man every- 
where is of the same fabric, does not rest upon the inter-connection of events, but 
may be stated in the form that the varying experiences of human groups have 
been similiarly conditioned by the varying aspects of the conformation of the 
globe. Man cannot escape the physical world in which he lives, nor its infinite 
diversification; this is obvious, but it will require some illustration to make clear 
the fact that the even-handed dominance of nature leads inevitably to widely 


different results in the lives of men (pp. 44-5). 
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Now, this 


close dependence of history upon the irregularities of the surface of the earth 
p. 47) [is exemplified in] another aspect of homogeneity, which is, that the 
political organizations dealt with in history have all come into being at definite 
and restricted spots, from which, subsequently they have expanded (p. 48). 
It will thus be seen that the inquiry is henceforth limited ‘“‘to 
the beginnings of political organization”’ (p. 49). Furthermore, 
this determinant influence of routes has been dependent upon the presence of 
human beings, . . . it comes into play only in case of the movement of peoples 
[migrations]. Hence the origin of these movements becomes a matter of primary 
importance, more particularly as the homogeneity of history is further exhibited 
in the dependence of these movements of migrations upon man’s physical sur- 
roundings (pp. 52-3). 
The environmental feature responsible for such migrations finally is 
shown to consist in destructive changes of climate (pp. 68-75). 
The cycle of constants thus brought to light may now be schema- 
tized as follows: pressure of deficient food supply brought about 
through destructive changes of climate; migration; friction with 
preéxisting populations at a geographically conditioned terminus of 
the route of travel taken by the migration; emergence of political 
organization. This successive series is again resolvable into two 
causal constants: 1, the relation of migration to certain adverse 
climatic conditions; and 2, the relation of political organization to 
migration plus certain specific geographical conditions. 

In examining point (1)! it may be admitted from the outset 


! Two subsidiary points in the author's argument must be met here. The first 
refers to the balance 


~ population in primitive conditions which, according to the 
author, “‘in normal stable conditions remains stationary; . . . among primitive peoples 
there is no ‘national increase"’ which would lead inevitably to migrations’’ (p. 64). 
In this connection the prevalence and importance of infanticide is emphasized. Now, 
while it will be time enough to examine the author's evidence when it is produced, it 
may not be amiss to state right here that Professor Teggart’s assertion that “‘infanti- 
cide, the killing of new-born infants, has been practised universally throughout the 
world (p. 58) is not supported by ethnological experience, within the knowledge of the 
reviewer. As to the alleged absence of the “natural increase"’ in primitive populations, 
it is worth notice that whereas in aboriginal Australia, the South Sea area, and the 
two Americas the density of population has for exceedingly long periods remained on 
a level incomparably below modern standards, the population of primitive Africa has 
increased to a degree which, barring the populations of modern cities, may well stand 


comparison with many areas in civilization. The author’s second point refers to 


{ 
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that changes of climate destructive enough to make the discomforts 
of mass migration preferable to readjustment in loco, would be 
likely to result in such migration. That precisely such climatic 
cataclisms will result in the destruction and mass migration of 
animals, has often been hypothesized and described. Kropotkin 
has given us a very vivid picture of these phenomena in the opening 
chapters of his “‘Mutual Aid.’’ After Pumpelly’s expedition, to 
which Professor Teggart gives due credit, there remains no doubt 
that periods of desiccation in Turkestan were accompanied by 
migrations, evidently on a considerable scale. All this however 
is not sufficient to justify the designation of a “‘constant”’ in appli- 
cation to the causal link ‘‘climate-migration.’’ For, does violent 
climatic change always cause migration and dces migration follow 
from no other antecedents? I am unable to answer the first query 
without further consultation of relevant data, should such be in 
existence. As to the second, it must be answered in the negative 
in the face of those vast areas of human migrations to which refer- 
ence was made above. That climatic changes should have been 
responsible, for instance, for the migrations of hordes of Athapas- 
cans from the interior of Canada along the Pacific coast and down 
to the Pueblos of the Southwest, of this there is, to my knowledge, 
no evidence whatsoever. The same applies to the Bantu migra- 
tions of the southeast of Africa. As to the migrations of the Papu- 
ans and Melanesians, what we know of their direction and extent 
discourages any climatological interpretation. Moreover, the 
the unlikelihood of migration on anything like a large scale unless the people are 
actually “‘driven’’; for we learn that ‘man is prone to remain where he is, to fixity in 
ideas and in ways of doing things, and only through nature's insistant driving has he 
been shaken out of his immobility and set wayfaring upon the open road”’ (p. 76). 
To this is joined the somewhat absurd assertion of Keane that “‘most African negroes 
south of the equator, most Oceanic negroes (Melanesians and Papuans), all Australian 
and American aborigines have remained in their original habitats ever since what 
may be called the first settlement of the earth by man [sic !]"’ (p. 64). Without dis- 
puting in the least the faith in human inertia reflected in the above general stateme:it, 
and siding with the author in his rejection of the hypothesis that ‘“‘man is primarily 
a migratory, restless being "’(p. 76), one is but little impressed by specifications such 
as these in the face of the extant evidence for minor as well as major migrations pro- 


vided by the linguistic map of North America, by traditional and much convergent 
semi-historical material from the entire southeast of Africa, and by traditional, soma- 


tological and general cultural data from the Papuan-Melansian district. 
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latter district is flanked by two nuclei of migrations, the Malay and 
the Polynesian, which in extent and, in case of the latter, also in 
complexity, can scarcely be matched by any other migrations in 
human history. That primitive peoples, navigating what after all 
were crude and flimsy vessels, should have succeeded in linking by a 
continuous chain of migrations the shores of Easter island with 
those of Madagascar, must be pronounced as truly remarkable; and 
it seems obvious that changes of climate had nothing whatever to 
do with these movements. Also, if ic is objected that the numbers 
involved at any given time were small, one may well reply that the 
means of transportation available precluded the simultaneous 
movement of larger numbers, that, in proportion to the probable 
density cf populations among those peoples, the few were not so 
few, and, finally, that where the few moved the many might have 
moved also. 

Before the causal link ‘“‘migration-political organization”’ 
can be discussed, we must turn to the opening paragraph of the 


chapter on ‘‘The Human Factor in History,’ in which the author’s 
conception of political organization receives more precise formula- 
tion. ‘‘Political organization is a comparatively recent phenome- 
non” ... (p. 79) reads the first sentence. Again: “Political 
organization is an exceptional thing, characteristic only of certain 
groups” (ibid.). Now, strictly speaking, statements such as these 
must be declared wholly erroneous. For political organization, 
as an expression of the integrating tendency in society, as contrasted 
with the differentiating tendency finding expression in social or- 
ganization (in the narrower sense), is as old as the latter, and, in a 
sense, as old as society itself. As far as the student’s eye can reach, 
it seems, man recognized, unconsciously though it may have been, 
the sovereignty of the group, speaking a common language (or 
dialect), occupying a more or less definitely circumscribed territory, 
having within that territory certain privileges (denied to outsiders) 
and sharing together certain locally particularized customs and 
traditions. This sovereignty often expresses itself in the prestige 
and influence wielded by the tribal old men, or by a chief or chiefs. 
In later periods the territorial expanse, the numerical strength and 
3 
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the functional integration of the tribe or tribal cluster, conspicu- 
ously increase. It is true that some of the functions inherent in 
the modern state, such as the more narrowly administrative ones, 
or, in recent times, economic ones, are but weakly represented in 
those primitive political aggregates, if indeed they are represented 
at all. This however, is a question of a different order; the political 
organization itself, being, it seems, a quasi-organic attribute of 
human groups (for is not man a f@ov rodirixdv?) is there neverthe- 
less. It is, therefore, also erroneous to contrast, as does the author 
(following though he does authoritative precedent), ‘“ primitive’’ 
and ‘‘civilized’”’ groups of men by stating that 

among the former, the individual identifies himself by particularizing his blood 
relationship, whereas, in the latter, the individual defines his status in terms of 
relation to a given territory (p. 80). 

The territorial organization of the state, with its manifold functions, 
does stand out as something in its entirety foreign to primitive 
society, but the contrast is mitigated when comparison is made not 
with the kinship grouping, representing a social principle on a 
different level, but with tribal political organization, finding ex- 
pression in territory, language, custom, chieftainship, etc. The 
kinship organization of primitive society, on the other hand, 
together with its organization into families, occasionally over- 
shadowed though the latter may be by the former, should properly 
be juxtaposed to the modern family organization. For do not 
family and clai. (or gens) both represent a kinship grouping based 
on blood relationship, actual in the family, often assumed in the 
clan (or gens)? The family, moreover, recognizes simultaneously 
both lines of descent (paternal and maternal), whereas but one is 
considered in the clan (maternal) and gens (paternal). If com- 
parison is made on this basis, it will, I think, be found, that the 
family is perhaps no less important in the modern territorial state 
than the clan (gens) and sometimes family are in the primitive 
political unit (tribe or tribal cluster); and in both instances, some 
of the traits and functions of these kinship groups are contingent 
upon their inclusion in the political unit,’ while they also possess 


‘A possible objection might be raised to the preceding argument on the ground 


that the term “ political organization” has in it been given a different connotation from 
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other traits, and functions inherent in their character of kin (or 
blood) groups. 

If, then, it is accepted that political organization is inherent in 
society, migraticn evidently has nothing to do with it. In fairness 
to the author, however, let us glance for a moment at forms of 
political organization coming nearer to those with which he would 
specifically deal. The reference is to political systems of a higher 
degree of integration and centralization than is common in most 
primitive society. Such political systems occur in three wide 
geographical areas: parts of North America, a large part of Bantu 
and Sudanese Africa, and Polynesia. The political form which is 
indigenous in North America (although it occurs in a limited number 
of instances only) is the Confederacy, that of the Iroquois being 
best known. It involves, of course, a considerable degree of in- 
tegration of the functions of the constituent tribes, but lacks the 
feature of supreme authority being lodged in one ruling head, 
the administrative authority and functions of the body of semi- 
elected, semi-hereditary chiefs also being distinctly limited. The 
African state approaches the Eurasian form much more closely, in 
so far as the territory occupied is often considerable, the individuals 
comprised in the state number hundreds of thousands or even 
millions, the centralization of administrative functions is marked, 
and the state is headed by a king, hereditary, of sacred person, 
owner of the state land, absolute master over the life and death of 
his supjects, and legislator. In Polynesia, the territorial and popu- 
lation proportions are again reduced to the more primitive level, 
but there is a king, whose person is sacred, whose prestige is tre- 
mendous, who, without being a legislator, wields the almost equiva- 
lent power of the imposition of tabu. “Should one look about for 
that adhered to by the author. It is true that Professor Teggart is at liberty to use 
terms with whatever meaning may to him seem appropriate, provided the use is 
consistent; but the issue here is not terminological, for when it is possible to show, as 
in the above excursion, that certain features of political organization in its modern 
sense (meaning the ‘“‘State’’ of history) are shared by human aggregates down to re- 
motest antiquity, the “‘emergence of political organization’’ (in the modern sense) 
does no longer appear as so much of an epochal event in world history, and the “ pro- 


cesses "’ that would account for its emergence must share with it this change of perspec- 


tive. 
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any possible connection of these political structures with migrations, 
the following results would appear: in America, the tribes of the 
Iroquois are known to have resided in their approximate locations 
at the formation of the League long before that event occurred; 
also, a series of migrations in that continent, some of vast extent 
(as noted before) did not result in the germination of political 
structures on a larger scale. In Africa, while the southeastern area 
of migration, mentioned above, coincides with the presence of state 
systems such as that of the Zulu Kaffirs, no conspicuous migrations 
have been recorded in the other much larger sections of the aborigi- 
nal continent, where similar states are equally common. In Poly- 
nesia, finally, there is correspondence between integrated political 
structures and an area of vast migrations, but next door to that 
area, in the Papuan-Melanesian district, not inconsiderable migra- 
tions have not led to a similar political result. 

In the light of the above considerations, one will, I trust, hesi- 
tate in ascribing determining value to migrations, as such, in 
relation to political organization, as such, even should Professor 
Teggart succeed in showing that there exists a fairly constant 
nexus between a certain type of migrations and the emergence of 
modern or more strictly historical states. 

Before proceeding, there is another point made by the author 
with reference to the relation of kindred to political organization, 
which must be met here. The statement runs as follows: 

To comprehend the situation fully, we may begin by saying that kindred organiza- 
tion, in whatever form it may assume, reflects the natural facts of human genera- 
tion. What follows immediately from this is a commonplace of the study of 
primitive man which must be constantly borne in mind, for kindred organization 
implies the unquestioned and unremitting dominance of the group over the 
individual, and this leads to the tenacious and uncompromising maintenance of 
customary ways and ideas. It will thus be seen that the despotism of custom 
negatives the idea that kindred organization could have been given up voluntarily, 
or exchanged, after deliberation, for something invented or considered better. 


The change, as I have pointed out, has been forced upon men at certain geographi- 
cal points, determined by the physical distribution of land and water, and by a 
series of exigencies which go back to specific changes in climate within a definite 
area of the earth’s surface. Furthermore, the immediate occasion of the break- 
up of kindred groups has been the collision and conflict, at the termini of routes, 
which have ensued from the migrations of men. . . . (pp. 84-5). 
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This conception is perhaps the most surprising and least acceptable 
in the entire volume. There is something quaintly humorous in the 
idea of these magical geographical termini at which, again and 
again, time-worn traditions and customs, including kindred or- 
ganization itself, are shed like old scales, to make room for in- 
dividualism, political organization and the modern world. One 


‘ 


fears that the “migration-political organization’’ constant might 
turn top-heavy, if to its other burdens is added this one of the 
breakdown of kinship; for history, after all, is not wont to indulge 
in anything quite so alluringly romantic, and, if she does, she does 
not repeat herself. 

The three primitive areas mentioned before where political 
organization has reached its culmination points, may incidentally 
serve as illustrations of possible types of historic relation between 
social and political units. Among the Iroquois, the political system 
has emerged through a double integraiion, of tribal units, on the 
one hand, and of clans, on the other. In this process, while the 
tribal units have lost a great deal of their former independence, the 
clan units do not seem to have been similarly affected, remaining 
in full possession of multifarious functions, notwithstanding the 
extension of some of the latter to homologous clans throughout the 
League. In Africa, the socio-political systems present the curious 
picture of mostly gentile organizations of obviously great antiquity 
overlaid by political structures of more recent origin. The gentes, 
moreover, have undergone mutations in various ways; thus, the 
numbers of individuals constituting a gens, originally no doubt 
limited to proportions compatible with a society based on genuine 
kinship grouping, have grown so large, extending often into many 
thousands, that the kinship character of the gentes has of necessity 
become very much attenuated; again, many gentes have assumed 
functions associated with the requirements of the political system, 
functions which originally must have been foreign to these units. 
The kinship organizations of Africa are evidently on the way of 
passing into something which is no longer a kinship organization. 
In Polynesia, finally, the clan basis of society, of which the traces 


are obvious enough, has almost wholly ceased to exist, ceding its 
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place to local units which here constitute the minor divisions of the 
political aggregate. Turning, finally, to the political organizations 
with which Professor Teggart is primarily concerned, the demon- 
stration has never been made, if it ever will be, that all the peoples 
of ancient Eurasia were once divided into clans or gentes. Some 
of them, no doubt, were; but it is highly improbable that many of 
these should have preserved their kinship systems up to the late 
time of the inception of the great historic states. Most of these 
systems must have passed out long before, nor is the only possible 
alternative to be found in the assumption that they ‘“‘could have 
been given up voluntarily or exchanged, after deliberation” (an 
assumption we might leave for J. G. Frazer to defend against the 
author). 

The remaining part of the chapter on ‘“‘The Human Factor”’ 
contains some of the most suggestive ideas of the book. One feels 
that in a future elaboration of his study, the author will be able to 
make an impressive case for his position with reference to the cul- 
tural significance of the detached individual and the nature and 
behavior of idea-systems. Some brief comments, at this time, will, 
however, not be amiss. Returning once more to those conflicts 
at the terminal points of migrations with which we are already 
familiar, the author proceeds: 

The cardinal point is that the conflict, in breaking up the older organization, 
liberated the individual man, if but for a moment, from the dominance of the 
group, its observances, its formulae, and its ideas. Briefly, a situation was 
created in which the old rites and ceremonies could not be performed, one in which 
the old rules of action were manifestly inadequate, and hence one in which the 
individual became, in some measure, a law unto himself. This, at bottom, is 
the fact upon which all history turns (p. 84). 

And again: 


Most significant of all, the central feature of transition is not merely the substitu- 
tion of territory for blood relationship as the basis of unity in human groups, 
but the emergence of individuality and of personal self-assertion, and hence it 
follows that human advance rests ultimately upon the foundation of individual 
initiative and activity (p. 98). 


As contrasted with this, the conditions in primitive society are 


sketched in the following words: 
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So completely was the individual subordinated to the community that art was 
just the repetition of tribal designs, literature the repetition of tribal songs, and 
religion the repetition of tribal rites (pp. 86-7). 


And, once more: 

the traditional ideas entertained have, in general, been transmutted into customary 
actions and ways of doing things. So, religious ideas are concentrated in rites 
and observances, and explanations of natura’ ; henomena are embodied in sym- 
bolic ceremonies. In short, the whole body of custom and tradition represents 
ideas fixed in action. Since these modes of action, which are associated with the 
essential activities of life, must be prosecuted with rigid adherence to precedent, 
it is evident that any reconsideration ot the validity of the ideas upon which they 
rest is practically out of the question. Primitive man does not “think,” he per- 
forms definitely prescribed actions under the eye of. the community, which, in 
turn, is vitally concerned in the exactness with which the repetition of formula or 
ceremony is carried out (p. 108). 

It would be futile to dispute the profound significance for 
progress of the free creative individual, as attested to in the above 
passages. Also, the contrast, from this standpoint, between modern 
and primitive conditions, is, in the main, indubitably correct. But 
when we are asked to look upon the terminal points of migrations 
with their cultural conflicts, as the birthplaces of individualism, 
agreement must be withheld. However tradition-ridden primitive 
society may be, it is far from presenting the characteristics of a 
well-nigh automatic perpetuator of traditional usage with which 
the author attempts to endow it. A superficial survey of primi- 
tive art, religion, and mythology would suffice to show that over- 
socialized though primitive man may be, he does not merely draw to 
pattern, repeat by rote ancestral stories and mutter timeworn 
incantations. While the range of individual creativeness is cer- 
tainly limited, when compared with modern standards, while the 
self-consciousness of the primitive artist may impress us as insig- 
nificant, there is creativeness, in art, religion, myth-telling and 
myth-making, in which man and woman participate. That 
primitive man does not think is as little true as the obsolete dogmas 
that he has no power of abstraction or that his language has no 
grammar. It must also be remembered that Professor Teggart, 
like so many before him, portrays primitive man as if he were free 
from those matter-of-fact activities, which, in fact, constitute to 
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him, as they do to us, the very core of the struggle of life. Apart 
from song and dance, from prayer, incantation and sacred rite, 
from myth-telling and listening, from painting, carving and em- 
broidering, there goes on frora day to day the serious and hard 
business of hunting and fishing, the building of traps and snares, 
of houses and canoes, the making of pots and the weaving of baskets, 
spinning and sewing, the making of weapons and the using of them; 
all this serious and hard business, the descriptions of which fill large 
sections of our ethnological monographs, is carried on from day to 
day, by man and by woman, in complete oblivion of the super- 
natural and frequent disregard of the esthetic, with the senses pitched 
high, and the mind alert, observing, trying, improving, inventing, 
achieving expertness and success. While all this is done within the 
more or less narrow bounds of accepted use and wont, traditionally 
derived and socially imposed, it is the individual who does the work, 
who adjusts himself, who creates. Thus, whatever factors may be 
held responsible for the precipitation at certain times and places of 
individual detachment, self-assertion and originality, it is, after all, 
but a precipitation of certain qualities of the individual which have 
asserted themselves all along and have left their mark on the many 
types of civilization encompassed in the primitive world. 

Note must be taken here of another conception which, together 
with the emergence of individuality, is emphasized in this section 
of the work; a conception which is not new, but appears, in the 
author’s hands, in a somewhat novel illumination. The conception 
is that of an idea-system as characterizing a particular form of 
civilization, at a given place and time. The following passages may 
serve to elucidate the author’s point: 


If then, we come to compare, not man and brute, but the differing groups that 
go to make up the human population of the globe, the distinguishing feature of 
any group will be, not its language, implements, or institutions, but its particular 
idea-system, of which these other manifestations of activity are varying expres- 
sions. Without exception the products of human activity are expressions or 
aspects of the entire mental content of the group or individual. This mental 
content, moreover, is not to be conceived of as a mere assemblage of disparate 
units placed in juxtaposition, but as cohering in an idea-system. Ideas are 
not simply accumulated or heaped up; on the contrary, every ‘‘new"’ idea added 
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not only modifies, but is in turn modified by the existing system into which it is 
incorporated (pp. 102-3). 

And again: 

It will appear, then, that if we are to consider the content of life in addition to 
the exterior forms of human association, the study before us must concern it- 
self with the factors and processcs through which the idea-systems of different 
groups have come to be as we find them today (p. 103). 

Now, all this is very suggestive, but also very unclear. A good 
many interpretations could be given of the author’s formulation; 
thus, it will be best to defer more deliberate discussion until concrete 
performance has clarified the author’s intention. One or two 
points, however, should not be passed over in silence. We are told 
that “language, implements and institutions’ are expressions of 
an idea-system. Two questions are in order here: in what sense 
are they expressions? and are they expressions of an idea-system? 
It is well understood that language is an expression of thought, 
but also determines thought; that implements are outgrowths of 
tasks to be achieved, but also determine or modify such tasks; that 
institutions spring from certain tendencies, attitudes and needs, but, 
once more, are moulders as well as moulded. In other words, the 
psychological or psycho-sociological requirements, which may be 
posited as the primary factor, presently receive concrete embodi- 
ment in act, tool, or code, which henceforth are operative in pro- 
ducing shifts in the original psychological factors and in creating new 
ones with which the process starts anew. Thus the objective and 
behavioristic elements of a civilization can never be regarded as 
direct expressions of the ideas or idea-systems that have, or may 
have, originaliy engendered them, but are, in fact, indefinitely and 
often irredeemably removed from them. Neither the objective 
nor the psychological factors can in this context be regarded as 
either wholly passive or wholly active. There is rather a con- 
tinuous give and take. Only in one sense, moreover, may one 
speak of one idea-system as underlying a state of civilization—and 
this brings us to our second question—in the sense, namely, that 
every civilization displays to a greater or less extent the oft-recog- 
nized tendency of integrating and assimilating, psychologically, the 
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heterogeneous and variously derived elements of which it is com- 
posed. Therefore, I suspect, it is more or less codrdinated clusters 
of ideas or idea-systems rather than singular idea-systems that the 
author will encounter in his comparative study of different forms 
and states of civilization. On the other hand, the author is to be 
congratulated upon his endorsement of the view, latterly decidedly 
on the ascendent, that “human advancement is the outcome of 
the commingling of ideas through the contact of different groups”’ 
(p. 111). It is to be expected that the evidently partial truth of 
this statement will be done justice to in the author’s fuller treat- 
ment of the subject; also, considering that the theoretical postulate 
of progress through “the commingling of ideas’’ has, in the do- 
main of ethnology, led to such widely different systems as those of 
Graebner, Rivers, and Boas, it is not a little curious in what particu- 
lar way the author will handle the difficult set of problems involved.! 

One has a sharp sense of disappointment to find that, in the 
last analysis, the subject of idea-systems is brought down to the 
wholly inadequate level of the environmentalist. We read: “ Dif- 
ferences in idea-systems are, fundamentally, man’s response to dif- 
ferences in his surroundings” (p. 113, and similar statements on 
pp. 117 and 118). Must we hear once more that the “surround- 
ings” of a group ‘‘determine”’ its primary interests and that these, 
the primary economic interests, determine the system of ideas? 
What the ‘‘surroundings”’ do effect is, at most, to hold man to an 
adjustment once made (the adjustment itself always remaining 
one of a set of possible ones), also offering considerable resistance 
to further readjustments.? As to idea-systems, when we hear that 
while the language of the Eskimo has many different words for 
“seal,”’ that of the Arab displays a similar elaboration of terms for 
the “‘camel’”’ (p. 114), the cultural significance of this is by no means 
apparent. In fact, both might conceivably have similar or identical 
™ "1G. also my “History, Psychology and Culture,’’ etc., Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. xv (1918), in which a number of points bearing 


on the theoretical issues mentioned above are discussed under the general caption of 
“accidental”’ factors. 


2 See Clark Wissler, *‘ Aboriginal Maize Culture as a Typical Culture Complex,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. XX1, 1916. 
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idea-systems, the camel with its terminology fitting into the same 
pigeonhole, in one case, as the seal with its terminological deriva- 
tives does in the other. Nor is it at all clear why fishing, cattle- 
raising and farming should determine different idea-systems, ex- 
cept in a sense much more restricted than that implied in the 
author’s formulation. Instances substantiating this statement are 
as familiar to the author as they are to the present writer. 

The author’s argument in the last chapter on ‘“ Methods and 
Results”’ is, perhaps, less striking and daring, but his reasoning is in 
closer touch with concrete fact and his analysis is often impressive. 
Turning to a general characterization of the nature and mechanisms 
of civilization, the author asks, with Bagehot: “If fixity is an in- 
variable ingredient in early civilization, how then did any civiliza- 
tion become unfixed?’’ (pp. 130-1). The task then is, first, to 
disclose the processes which work for stagnation, then those that 
bring about change. For purposes of such an analysis the author 
takes man for granted, leaving the problem of his physical history 
to the biologist, and also postulates a general psychological com- 
parability of mankind. That the latter postulate is but a working 
hypothesis, of this the author is well aware; it is for him a “‘ methodo- 
logical assumption set up for purposes of a particular investigation.”’ 
(p. 136). The pages devoted to an analysis of the working of 
social inertia, conservatism, tradition, will stand careful perusal 
(pp. 138-140). They close with this pertinent and timely remark: 
“While, then, educative discipline tends to preserve what has been 
acquired, it presents a very real obstacle to further advance”’ 
(p. 140). Fixity, however, is not all, for were culture nothing but 
a method of preserving the past, progress would be impossible. 
“‘Under actual conditions,’’ writes Dr. Teggart, ‘‘this fixity of 
ideas is never complete, and in all human groups there may be ob- 
served in operation certain processes through which idea-systems 
are being slowly but continuously modified”’ (p. 141). In dealing 
with these changes the author displays what seems exaggerated 
caution and fearfulness,—one perceives how deeply stirred his 
spirit must be by the unique significance of the history-moulding 


episodes at the termini of migrations. Scant justice is done, there- 
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fore, to the civilizational contribution of the “great man” and 
even to that of the ‘ although the author 
ascribes not a little significance to this latter factor. We read: 


’ 


‘contact of peoples,’ 


For more than one reason, indeed, no “genius” can make any great departure 
from the idea-system of his people; the individual may influence the group, but 
such modifications as he may succeed in introducing will proceed along established 
lines, and cannot be regarded as significant “‘changes”’ (p. 143). 

This careless and unjust statement scarcely requires serious re- 
futation. Again, with reference to the changes induced by the 


spread of cultural features, through the “‘contact of peoples,’”’ but 
unaccompanied by invasion en masse and conflict in loco, the author 
writes: 

The reason [for the inability of these factors to further “‘advance”’] is not far to 
seek, for while the contact process may tend theoretically, to bring all groups to 
the level of the highest, it cannot serve to place any one group far in advance of 
the rest (p. 146). 

While a book might, perhaps, be needed to disprove this assertion, 
it is worth pointing out that the principle of creative synthesis, so 
brilliantly formulated by Wundt, stands in direct opposition to the 
author’s allegation. The setting free of reserve energies, the release 
of powers clogged up by traditional rut, under the provocation of 
apparently inconspicuous events introduced through foreign con- 
tact or inner changes, these well known and often described psycho- 
sociological phenomena guarantee the almost unlimited possibilities 
of the production of much from little in matters cultural. James's 
admirable remarks, quoted by the author with undisguised apprecia- 
tion, bear directly on the issue at hand. 

In conclusion I want to quote two statements which give a 
succinct summary of the author’s position. Writes Dr. Teggart: 
What we find actually throughout the course of history are the unmistakable 
results of constant processes manifested in fixity or persistence, tempered by 
other processes which gradually effect a modification of this rigidity. in addition 
to these two sets of processes, however, there is abundant evidence of the fact 
that at different times and in different places certain events have led to significant 
changes in the groups affected, and that these changes stand in direct relation 


to the phenomenon of ‘‘advance”’ (p. 148). 


And again: 
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The hypothesis required may now be stated in the form that human advancement 
follows upon the mental release, of the inembers of a group or of a single individual, 
from the authority of an established system of ideas. This release has, in the 
past, been occasioned through the breaking down of previous idea-systems by 
prolonged struggles between opposing groups which have been brought into con- 
flict as a result of the involuntary movements of peoples. What follows is the 
building up of a new idea-system, which is not a simple cumulation of the knowl- 
edge previously accepted, but the product of critical activity stirred by the per- 
ception of conflicting elements in the opposed idea-systems (pp. 151-2). 

As one looks back, synthetically, at the author’s effort, its 
timeliness and significance are strikingly revealed. The pressing 
into service of the different social sciences in the common enter- 
prise of making clear the history of man, is a task of which the 
execution has recently been advocated from quite different quarters ;! 
the theoretical importance, for certain purposes, of breaking through 
the accepted lines of demarcation between the conventionally 
recognized social sciences, has also been indicated.2, The author 
is to be commended for his advocacy of more precise methodology 
in the solution of specific problems in historic research, to supple- 
ment, we hope, not to supplant, the less rigorous procedure of the 
more subjective type of interpretative historic narrative. In so 
far as the author’s immediate endeavor will consist in the determi- 
nation of historic constants, he will certainly enjoy the support and 
keenest interest of all students of man and his history. It may be 
doubted, however, whether any constants thus revealed will prove 
as categorical as those of some natural sciences, not to speak of those 
of the exact sciences. To all appearance, the author is free from 
all racial bias and accepts man’s culture the world over as furnish- 
ing strictly comparable material for historic study. Certain more 
extreme forms of environmental and economic interpretation are 
vigorously attacked and rejected. The scope and perspective of 
historic study is deliberately pushed beyond the boundaries of 

1 Cf. Clark Wissler, “‘Historical and Psychological Interpretations in Culture,”’ 
Science, vol. XLu, 1916, and his ‘“‘ The American Indian”’, Introduction. 

2Cf. A. A. Goldenweiser, “History, Psychology and Culture,”’ etc., Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. Xv (1918), Reprint, pp. 1-2. From 
the standpoint of educational policy, the utilization of this principle will be found 


exemplified in the announcement of courses for 1919-1920 of the New School for Social 
Research, New York. 
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Europe, to the inclusion, especially, of the great continental mass 
of Asia.t. Again, the author’s careful attention to the psychological 
factors involved in historic reconstruction, deserve especially warm 
support in these days of behaviorism and statistics. The approach 
of the mental side of human advance from the standpoint of the 
growth, conflict and transformation of idea-systems, holds out many 
alluring vistas, of interest and concern not alone to the historian 
and sociologist, but to the psychologist (barring the behaviorist 
faction) and the philosopher. General recognition must also be 
granted to the author’s tripartite classification of the factors in- 
volved in the maintenance and growth of civilization, the factor of 
persistence and fixity, that of gradual cumulative change, and, 


‘ 


finally, that of violent transformation leading to definite ‘‘ad- 
vance.’ As has been seen, however, the scope given to the pheno- 
menon of ‘“‘advance”’ cannot be accepted without reservation. 

On the other hand, the specific formulation of the author’s 
task cannot be pronounced as entirely satisfactory. That his 
attempt represents an application of the method of science to the 
study of man, cannot be accepted, for, in the last analysis, what 
he wants to do is to lay bare certain constants in the determina- 
mination of historic successions, an enterprise which theoretically 
lies in the level of the historic branches of the natural sciences 
such as astronomy, geology, and biology, but which must also be 
quite different, in its problems as well as its methods, from the 
procedures characteristic of the non-historic branches of the natural 
sciences as well as of the entire field of exact science. Again, 
the narrowing down of the investigation to the determinants of 
‘political organization,”’ while permissible in, itself, seems to have 
impeded the author’s recognition of the vast multiplicity of factors 
of historic causation. The connotation given to the term “ political 
organization”’ is too narrow, an issue not merely of terminological 
character, for a wider view readily reveals the fact that some 
fundamental features of political organization are inherent in all 

1 It is worth noting that a similar extension of historic outlook on an even vaster 
scale, was theoretically advocated by Lamprecht, Die Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft, 
and that the task has been actually attacked by Breysig, Die Geschichte der Menschheit; 


the highly speculative and almost phantastic excursions of the latter author could, 
however. only serve to bring the entire scheme into undeserved disrepute. 
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society, a discovery which cannot but change the perspective in 
which the processes which may, perhaps, be shown to be responsible 
for the emergence of the more modern type of political organization, 
will appear to the investigator. Further, the authors “constants,” 
in so far as indicated in this preliminary study, are subject to 
criticism. The constant ‘“‘climate-migration,’’ while no doubt 
having a basis of fact, falls far short of representing a necessary or 
constant causal succession, for while it may be provisionally ad- 
mitted that climatic changes of sufficient magnitude and destruc- 
tiveness will probabiy always result in mass migration, migrations 
can also be shown to be due to a great variety of other factors. 
Again the “ migration-political organization”’ constant, whatever the 
result of the author’s attempt to demonstrate it for a particular type 
of political organization, amounts at best but to one of many fac- 
tors involved in the process, for migrations not accompanied by the 
formation of political organization (even of the more centralized 
variety) are as common as political organizations the roots of which 
do not rest in migrations. Adverse climatic change—desiccation— 
migration en masse—confiicts at the terminal point of the route of 
travel—occupation of invaded territory—conflict of idea-systems— 
dissolution of established custom and belief—liberation of the 
individua!l—criticism— creativeness— advance, these constitute, Pro- 
fessor Teggart would have us believe, the ‘processes of history,” 
and in their uniformity lies the “homogeneity ‘of history. We 
have seen how much truth there may lie in certain aspects of this 
complex; perhaps the author’s subsequent demonstrations will 
enhance the probability of certain further parts of his theory, but in 
its entirety, as representing the “‘ processes of history’’ and as proof 
of historic homogeneity, the theory must be rejected. It is, 
moreover, incumbent upon those who may see the author’s con- 
tribution in the light of the present writer, to lay bare its failings 
before the interested students of society, for the theory, not unlike 
the anthropo-geographical ideas of Ratzel, is by no means devoid 
of those alluring features of simplicity, definiteness and grandiose- 
ness, to which the mind of man, ever eager for finality and repose, 
continues to fall an easy prey. 
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TOTEM AND TABOO: AN ETHNOLOGIC 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By A. L. KROEBER 


HE recent translation into English of Freud’s interpretation of 
- a number of ethnic phenomena! offers an occasion to review 
the startling series of essays which first appeared in Imago 
a number of years ago. There is the more reason for this because, 
little as this particular work of Freud has been noticed by anthro- 
pologists, the vogue of the psychoanalytic movement founded by 
him is now so strong that the book is certain to make an impression 
in many intelligent circles. 

Freud’s principa! thesis emerges formally only toward the end of 
his book, but evidently has controlled his reasoning from the be- 
ginning, although perhaps unconsciously. This thesis is (p. 258) 
“that the beginnings of religion, ethics, society, and art meet in the 
Oedipus complex.’”” He commences with the inference of Darwin, 
developed farther by Atkinson, that at a very early period man 
lived in small communities consisting of an adult male and a num- 
ber of females and immature individuals, the males among the 
latter being driven off by the head of the group as they became old 
enough to evoke his jealousy.. To this Freud adds the Robertson 
Smith theory that sacrifice at the altar is the essential element in 
every ancient cult, and that such sacrifice goes back to a killing 
and eating by the clan of its totem animal, which was regarded as 
of kin with the clan and its god, and whose killing at ordinary times 
was therefore strictly forbidden. The Oedipus complex directed 
upon these two hypotheses welds them into a mechanism with which 
it is possible to explain most of the essentials of human civilization, 
as follows. The expelled sons of the primal horde finally banded 


1 Totem and Taboo: Resemblances between the Psychic Life of Savages and Neurotics, 
by Sigmund Freud. Authorized English Translation, with Introduction, by A. A. 
Brill. New York, Moffat Yard & Co., 1918. 
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together and slew their father, ate him, and appropriated the 
females. In this they satisfied the same hate impulse that is a 
normal infantile trait and the basis of most neuroses, but which 


‘ 


often leads to unconscious “‘displacement”’ of feelings, especially 
upon animals. At this point, however, the ambivalence of emo- 
tions proved decisive. The tender feelings which had always per- 
sisted by the side of the brothers’ hate for their father, gained 
the upper hand as soon as this hate was satisfied, and took the form 
of remorse and sense cf guilt. “‘ What the father’s presence had 
formerly prevented they themselves now prohibited in the psychic 
situation of ‘ subsequent obedience’ which we know so well from 
psychoanalysis. They undid their dee« by declaring that the killing 
of the father substitute, the totem, was not allowed, and renounced 
the fruits of their deed by denying themselves the liberated women. 
Thus they created the two fundamentai iaboos of totemism”’ (p. 
236). These are “ the oldest and most important taboos ’”’ of man- 
kind: “namely not to kill the <otem animal and to avoid sexual 
intercourse with totem companions of the other sex’ (p. 53), 
alongside which many if not all other taboos are “ secondary, dis- 
piaced and distorted.’”’ The renunciation of the women or incest 
prohibition had also this practical foundation: that any attempt to 
divide the spoils, when each member of the band really wished to 
emulate the father and possess all the women, would have disrupted 
the organization which had made the brothers strong (p. 237). The 
totem sacrifice and feast reflected the killing and eating of the 
father, assuaged ‘‘the burning sense of guilt,” and brought about 
‘“‘a kind of reconciliation’’ or agreement by which the father-totem 
granted all wishes of his sons in return for their pledge to honor his 
life (p. 238). ‘‘ All later religions prove to be . . . reactions aim- 
ing at the same great event with which culture began and which 
ever since has not let mankind come to rest’”’ (p. 239). 

This mere extrication and presentation of the framework of the 
Freudian hypothesis on the origin of socio-religious civilization is 
probably sufficient to prevent its acceptance; but a formal examina- 
tion is only just. 

First, the Darwin-Atkinson supposition is of course only hypo- 
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thetical. It is a mere guess that the earliest organization of man 
resembled that of the gorilla rather than that of trooping monkeys. 

Second, Robertson Smith’s allegation that blood sacrifice is 
central in ancient cult holds chiefly or only for the Mediterranoid 
cultures of a certain period—say the last two thousand years B.c.— 
and cultures then or subsequently influenced by them. It does not 
apply to regions outside the sphere of affection by these cultures. 

Third, it is at best problematical whether blood sacrifice goes 
back to a totemic observance. It is not established that totemism 
is an original possession of Semitic culture. 

Fourth, coming to the Freudian theory proper, it is only con- 
jecture that the sons would kill, let alone devour, the father. 

Fifth, the fact that a child sometimes displaces its father- 
hatred upon an animal—we are not told in what percentage of 
cases—is no proof that the sens did so. 

Sixth, if they “‘displaced,’’ would they retain enough of the 
original hate impulse to slay the father; and if so, would the slaying 
not resolve and evaporate the displacements? Psychoanalysts 
may affirm both questions; others will require more examination 
before they accept the affirmation. 

Seventh, granting the sons’ remorse and resolve no longer to 
kill the father-displacement-totem, it seems exceedingly dubious 
whether this resolve could be powerful and enduring enough to 
suppress permanently the gratification of the sexual impulses which 
was now possible. Again there may be psychoanalytic evidence 
sufficient to allay the doubt; but it will take a deal of evidence to 
convince ‘‘unanalytic”’ psychologists, ethnologists, and laymen. 

Eighth, if the band of brothers allowed strangers—perhaps ex- 
pelled by their jealous fathers— to have access to the women whom 
they had renounced, and matrilinear or matriarchal institutions 
thus came into existence, what would be left for the brothers (un- 
less they were able to be content with life-long celibacy or homo- 
sexuality), other than individual attachments to other clans; 
which would mean the disintegration of the very solidarity that 
they are pictured as so anxious to preserve, even by denying their 


physiological instincts? 


| 
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Ninth, it is far from established that exogamy and totem absti- 
nence are the two fundamental prohibitions of totemism. Freud 
refers (p. 180) to Goldenweiser’s study of the subject, which is 
certainly both analytical and conducted from a _ psychological 
point of view even though not psychoanalytical; but he fails to 
either accept or refute this author’s carefully substantiated finding 
that these two features cannot be designated as primary in the 
totemic complex. 

Tenth, that these two totemic taboos are the oldest of all taboos 
is pure assertion. If all other taboos are derived from them by 
displacement or distortion, some presentation of the nature and 
operation and sequence of these displacements is in order. An 
astronomer who casually said that he believed Sirius to be the center 
of the stellar universe and then proceeded to weave this opinion 
into the fabric of a still broader hypothesis, would get little hearing 
from other astronomers. 

A final criticism—that the persistence into modern society and 
religion of this first “‘ great event with which culture began”’ is an un- 
explained process—will not be pressed here, because Freud has an- 
ticipated it with a tu quoque (pp. 259-261): social psychologists 
assume a “continuity in the psychic life of succeeding generations’”’ 
without in general concerning themselves much with the manner 
in which this continuity is established. 

No doubt still other challenges of fact or interpretation will 
occur to every careful reader of the book. The above enumera- 
tion has been compiled only far enough to prove the essential method 
of the work; which is to evade the painful process of arriving at 
a large certainty by the positive determination of smaller certainties 
and their unwavering addition irrespective of whether each aug- 
ments or diminishes the sum total of conclusion arrived at. For 
this method the author substitutes a plan of multiplying into one 
another, as it were, fractional certainties—that is, more or less re- 
mote possibilities—without recognition that the multiplicity of 
factors must successively decrease the probability of their product. 
It is the old expedient of pyramiding hypotheses; which, if theories 
had to be paid for like stocks or gaming cards, would be less fre- 
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quently indulged in. Lest this criticism be construed as unneces- 
sarily harsh upon a gallant and stimulating adventurer into ethnol- 
ogy, let it be added that it applies with equal stricture upon the 
majority of ethnologists from whom Freud has drawn on account of 
the renown or interest of their books: Reinach, Wundt, Spencer and 
Gillen, Lang, Robertson Smith, Durkheim and his school, Keane, 
Spencer, Avebury; and his special vademecum Frazer. 

There is another criticism that can be leveled against the plan of 
Freud’s book: that of insidiousness, though evidently only as the 
result of the gradual growth of his thesis during its writing. The 
first chapter or essay, on the Savage’s Dread of Incest, merely 
makes a case for the applicability of psychoanalysis to certain 
special social phenomena, such as the mother-in-law taboo. In 
the second, the psychoanalytic doctrine of the ambivalence of 
emotions is very neatly and it seems justly brought to bear on the 
dual nature of taboo as at once holy and defiling. Concurrently 
a foundation is laid, though not revealed, for the push to the ulti- 
mate thesis. The third chapter on Animism, Magic, and the 
Omnipotence of Thought refrains from directly advancing the argu- 
ment, but strengthens its future hold on the reader by emphasizing 
the parallelism between the thought systems of savages and neu- 
rotics. The last chapter is not, in the main, a discussion of the 
Infantile Recurrence of Totemism, as it is designated, but an analy- 
sis of current ethnological theories as to the origin of totemism in 
society and the presentation of the theory of the author. This 
hypothesis, toward which everything has been tending, does not 
however begin to be divulged until page 233; after which, except for 
tentative claims to a wide extensibility of the principle arrived at and 
some distinctly fair admissions of weakness, the book promptly 
closes without any reéxamination or testing of its proposition. 
The explanation of taboo on pages 52-58 is an essential part of the 
theory developed on pages 233 seg., without any indication being 
given that it isso. Then, when the parallelism of savage and neu- 
rotic thought has been driven home by material largely irrelevant 
to the final and quite specific thesis, this is suddenly sprung. Freud 
cannot be charged with more than a propagandist’s zeal and perhaps 
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haste of composition; but the consequence is that this book is keen 
without orderliness, intricately rather than closely reasoned, and 
endowed with an unsubstantiated convincingness. The critical 


reader will ascertain these qualities; but the book will fall into the 


hands of many who are lacking either in care or independence of 


judgment and who, under the influence of a great name and in the 


presence of a bewilderingly fertile imagination, will be carried into 


an illusory belief. Again there is palliation—but nothing more- 


in the fact that the literature of theoretical anthropology consists 


largely of bad precedent. 


But, with all the essential failure of its finally avowed purpose, 
the book is an important and valuable contribution. However 


much cultural anthropology may come to lean more on the histori- 


cal instead of the psychological method, it can never ultimately 


free itself, nor should it wish to, from the psychology that underlies 
it. To this psychology the psychoanalytic movement initiated by 


Freud has made an indubitably significant contribution, which 


every ethnologist must sooner or later take into consideration. 


For instance, the correspondences between taboo customs and 
‘compulsion neuroses’’ as developed on pages 43-48 are unques- 
tionable, as also the parallelism between the two aspects of taboo and 
the ambivalence of emotions under an accepted prohibition (p. 112). 
Again the strange combination of mourning for the dead with the 
fear of them and taboos against them is certainly illumined if 
not explained by this theory of ambivalence (pp. 87-107). 

It is even possible to extend Freud’s point of view. Where 
the taboo on the name of the dead is in force we find not only the 
fear that utterance will recall the soul to the hurt of the living, but 
also actual shock at the utterance as a slight or manifestation of 
hostility to the dead. It is a fair question whether this shock may 
not be construed as a reaction from the unconscious hate carried 
toward the dead during their life, as if speaking of them were an 
admission of satisfaction at their going. The shock is certainly 
greatest where affection was deepest; persons who were indifferent 
are mentioned without emotional reluctance if circumstances per- 


mit, whereas enemies, that is individuals toward whom hate was 
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avowed instead of repressed, may have the utterance of their 
names gloated over. 

Of very broad interest is the problem raised by Freud’s con- 
jecture that the psychic impulses of primitive people possessed 
more ambivalence than our own except in the case of neurotics; 
that their mental life, like that of neurotics, is more sexualized and 
contains fewer social components than ours (pp. III, 121, 148). 
Neurosis would therefore usually represent an atavistic constitu- 
tion. Whatever its complete significance, there exists no doubt a 
remarkable similarity between the phenomena of magic, taboo, 
animism and primitive religion in general, and neurotic manifesta- 
tions. In both a creation that has only psychic validity is given 
greater or less preference over reality. As Freud says, the two are of 
course not the same, and the ultimate difference lies in the fact that 
neuroses are asocial creations due to a flight from dissatisfying 
reality (p. 123). This is certainly not to be denied on any ethno- 
logical grounds; yet the implication that savages are essentially 
more neurotic than civilized men may well be challenged, although 
it cannot be dismissed offhand. 

The experience of first-hand observers will probably be unan- 
imous that primitive communities, like peasant populations, 
contain very few individuals that can be put into a class with 
the numerous neurotics of our civilization. The reason seems to 
be that primitive societies have institutionalized such impulses 
as with us lead to neuroses. The individual of neurotic tendency 
finds an approved and therefore harmless outlet in taboo, magic, 
myth, and the like, whereas the non-neurotic, who at heart re- 
mains attached to reality, accepts these activities as forms which 
do not seriously disturb him. In accord with this interpretation 
is the fact that neurotics appear to become numerous and charac- 
teristic in populations among whom religion has become decadent 
and “enlightenment” active, as in the Hellenistic, Roman Im- 


perial, and recent eras; whereas in the Middle Ages, when “‘supersti- 


tion’’ and taboo were firmly established, there were social aberra- 
tions indeed, like the flagellants and children’s crusade, but few 
neurotics. Much the same with homosexuality, which the North 
American and Siberian natives have socialized. Its acceptance as 
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on 


an institution may be a departure from normality, but has cer- 
tainly saved countless individuals from the heavy strain which 
definite homosexualists undergo in our civilization. It would be 
unfitting to go into these matters further here: they are mentioned 
as an illustration of the importance of the problems which Freud 
raises. However precipitate his entry into anthropology and how- 
ever flimsy some of his syntheses, he brings to bear keen insight, a 
fecund imagination, and above all a point of view which henceforth 
can never be ignored without stultification 

While the book thus is one that no ethnologist can afford to 
neglect, one remark may be extended to psychologists of the 
unconscious who propose to follow in Freud’s footsteps: there 
really is a great deal of ethnology not at all represented by the 
authors whom Freud discusses. To students of this side of the 
science the line of work initiated by Tylor and developed and 
most notably represented among the living by Frazer, is not so 
much ethnology as an attempt to psychologize with ethnological 
data. The cause of Freud’s leaning so heavily on Frazer is clear. 
The latter knows nothing of psychoanalysis and with all acumen 
his efforts are prevailingly a dilettantish playing; but in the last 
analysis they are psychology, and as history only a pleasing fabri- 
cation. If psychoanalysts wish to establish serious contacts with 
historical ethnology, they must first learn to know that such an 
ethnology exists. It is easy enough to say, as Freud does on page 
179, that the nature of totemism and exogamy could be most readily 
grasped if we could get into closer touch with their origins, but that 
as we cannot we must depend on hypotheses. Such a remark rings 
a bit naive to students who have long since made up their minds 
that ethnology, like every other branch of science, is work and not 
a game in which lucky guesses score; and who therefore hold that 
since we know nothing directly about the origin of totemism or other 
social phenomena but have information on these phenomena as they 
exist at present, our business is first to understand as thoroughly 
as possible the nature of these existing phenomena; in the hope 
that such understanding may gradually lead to a partial recon- 
struction of origins—without undue guessing. 
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NOTES ON ISLETA, SANTA ANA, AND ACOMA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HE following data were got during a stay at Laguna. On 
Isleta, my informant was a Laguna man whom I shall call 
Felipe whose family had moved to Isleta and who had grown 
up and married there. The all too meager information about Santa 
Ana was from a Santa Ana man married to a Laguna woman. On 
my second visit to him he told me that his wife did not want him 
to talk—she is the daughter of one of the leaders in the ceremonial 
life of Laguna—and besides ‘“‘some smart boys,” as he called them, 
had advised him against talking to me, and, he might have added, 
frightened him. The refusal was characteristic. Pueblo Indians 
are quite as much afraid of being talked about as New England 
villagers or the smart set of a metropolis, and the charge of giving or 
selling information to a white is grave.—Information about Acoma 
clans is in part from notes made two years ago during a stay in 
Acoma. Other data about Acoma were got casually from some 
visiting Acoma women come to Laguna to trade, and more de- 
liberately from an old Acoma acquaintance living at Acomita. As 
I had expected, he was more communicative away from Acoma than 
he had been in Acoma. Besides, he learned that the next day I 
was leaving the country. Even so, he balked about telling me 
even the group names of the cheani or medicine-men. Informa- 
tion is indeed so difficult to get from Acoma and certain pueblos 
that when any is obtained, fragmentary though it be, it should be 
presented, both for what value it may have in itself and because the 
only way to learn something from the Pueblo Indian, as from the 
secretive elsewhere, is to know something. 
The clans (daainin) of Isleta are Day (ti), Bear, Lizard, Eagle, 
Chaparral-Cock, Parrot, Goose, Corn.!. The first four are accounted 


1 A. F. Bandelier mentions fourteen clans. From the above list he omits Lizard, 
Chaparral-cock, and Parrot; he gives Sun instead of Day (see below), and he includes, 
56 
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Summer People, shuren, the last four, Winter People, shifunin. 
The clans are matrilineal and exogamous. The moieties are 
neither exogamous nor endogamous. The moieties, as far as I 
could learn, are divisions merely for ceremonial purposes.! Each 
has its own estufa or tu fa (Keresan k’a’ach), and its own headman, 
i.e., Shurekabéde for the Summer People and shifukabéde for the 
Winter People.2 Each moiety will invite the other to participate 
in the dance it has in charge, i.e., the Summer People in charge of 


besides four corn clans, Deer, Antelope, Water, Elk, Moon, Duck. The first three 
clans, Deer, Antelope, Water, are found at Laguna and may represent Laguna immi- 
grants Final Report, Pt. 1, Papers, Archaeological Institute of America p. 273, Ameri- 
can Series, 11, 1890 

1Cp. J. P. Harrington, ‘The Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians,"’ Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, (1916), p. 62. 

These divisions, shure and ship-hung, Bandelier identifies with the koshare and 
cuirana. (Final Report, Pt. 1, pl. 315.) 

It seems likely that the summer-winter moiety pattern, however it originated 
or was applied among the Pueblo Indians, is carried throughout the pueblos in connec- 
tion with the two groups of “delight makers."’ In Laguna there are traces of a long- 
standing fued between the kurena and the kashare, and indications here as elsewhere, 
according to Bandelier (Final Report, Pt. 1, p. 301), that the kurena-Winter party was 
the progressive, and the kashare-Summer party, the conservative or anti-American 
party. References at Laguna to both the shikani-kurena cheani (also called hadjamuni 
kaiuk, Broken Prayer-stick) and the Flint cheani as being the paramount chief or 
cacique may point to the two-fold cacique system, although, on the whole, it would 
appear that the senior Flint cheani became the cacique with the shikani-kurena as his 
assistant. 

The yellow altar is said to belong to the kurena, the blue to the kashare, the red 
to the Flint cheani, and the white to the Fire cheani. 

At Zufii the moiety pattern is seen in the assignment of two winter months in 
myth and ceremonialism to the lewekwe society. The myth of the separation of the 
lewekwe is in part like that given by Bandelier (Final Report, Pt. 1, pp. 303-4) to explain 
the Tewa separation of the Winter and Summer peoples. The moiety pattern may 
also be seen in the requirement that at the summer rain dances the koyemshi must be 
in attendance. At the winter dances either set of “delight makers,"’ koyemshi or 
ne'wekwe, may come out, and the ne’wekwe are particularly conspicuous.—By the way, 
may not koyemshi be derived from the Jemez variant for koshare (Final Report, Pt. 
I, p. 315), Ruenshare? 

Again at Zufii the moiety pattern is or was seen in the extinct /ahewe ceremonial, 
in the war dances, and in the Saint's dance. In the Saint’s dance the six estufas are 
grouped into two alternating and more or less competing sets. They compete, for 
example, in furnishing “‘soldiers"’ for the Saint. It may not be insignificant that the 
regular leader of one set is the son of the kyakweamosi lashi who is to be equated with 
the head of the Flint society of the Keresans, i.e., the cacique or, perhaps, Summer 


cacique. The dancer set meets in the house of the kyakweamosi fashi. 
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the summer dances will invite the Winter People to participate, and 
vice versa. 

Classification by moiety does not enter into the tablita dance 
(maskless, with headdress of painted boards) which is danced by all 
together including the Laguna people settled at Isleta.2 The 
tablita dance is performed Christmas and New Year’s eves inside 
the church, as is the corresponding dance, the falawaiye, at Laguna, 
and the four succeeding days in the plaza. 

At Isleta the image of the santu or saint is carried out ona 
circuit of about five miles through the country on the days of Little 
San Augustin, June 10, and of Big San Augustin, August 28 (? The 


women carry the image as they do at Zufii when santu is taken out 


to the fields in time of drought. The Isleta trip is made in the 
morning and in the afternoon, after food offerings for the santu are 
taken to the house of the “war captain” (see below), tarawat 
(talawatye) is danced under the direction of the secular officers (see 
below) in the plaza where a bower has been made for the saniu, 

According to my informant, there are no masked dances at 
Isleta, there are no k’atsina. The only masks worn are those of the 
teen, equated with the chapié of Laguna* and Acoma, bugaboos the 
children are told are Mexicans. At Isleta the two teen are said to 
live in Matsena mountain (?); they wear white masks, they do not 
talk, and they serve as guards against intruders. Because there are 
no k’atsina at Isleta the Indians of the northern pueblos, I was 
toid, call the Isleta Indians Mexicans, and will not admit them as 
onlookers at their own masked dances. In the Isleta dances the 
face is whitened and a feather headdress is worn. 


1 Cp. Noél Dumarest, ‘‘ Notes on Cochiti,"” Memoirs, American Anthropological 
Association, vol. VI, no. 3, p. 184 n. 6. 

? Classification by moiety occurs at Laguna in connection with the dances in 
which the alternating dance group figures in church feast dances. Among the East 
side people (hanityumé) are grouped the following clans: Sun, Corn, Eagle, Turkey, 
Water, Turquoise. West side people (purnilyumé) are: Lizard, Bear, Parrot, Coyote, 
Chaparral Cock, Oak. 

’ The Laguna chapié wears long hair and a black faced mask with a white cross 
on the forehead. A white neck kerchief holds the mask in place. He carries a whip 


and ropes to bind the children. From his trousers he shakes out peaches and nuts for 
the children. It seems likely that chapié like atoshle of Zufii is derived from El Aguelo 
(El Abuelo) of the Mexicans. A. M. Espinosa, (‘‘ New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore."’ 
JAFL 29 (1916), pp. 517-18). Cp., “Notes on Cochiti,”’ pl. vu, fig. 2. 
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With no k’atsina, there is of course no k’atsina organization; 
but the rest of the ceremonial organization, with perhaps one highly 
interesting exception, appears to correspond to the Keresan type 
of organization. There are two groups of cheani or medicine-men 
(kaan)—Flint (diiai kaan), in Keresan hishchean, and Fire (bitire 
kaan), in Keresan hakani; and there are, as among the Keresans, 
three ““war captains,’’ annually elective officers with ceremonial 
functions. In summer, in a drought, the war captains will ask the 
kaan to hold a ceremony. Then for four days the people at large 
may make no smoke out doors.' On the third day one group of men 
will clean up the town and another group will go on a hunt, the 
spoils to go to the kaan.2 On the fourth night in the estufa the 
ceremony is held all night until dawn. The ceremony is open to all 
(excepting of course whites), even to the Laguna people of Isleta. 
In that great split of the medicine-men of Laguna a half century 
ago which led to migration to Isleta the Flint and Fire together 
with some of the shahaiye medicine-men were among the emigrants.’ 
The Flint and Fire groups from Laguna consolidated with the same 
groups in Isleta. There is still one shgwyu (giant) cheani (perhaps 
the shahaiye referred to, as the shguwyu were a division of the sha- 
haiye) in Isleta. He goes with the Fire society.‘ 


The kaan use the two estufas already referred to—the Flint 


Cp. E. C. Parsons, “* Notes on Zufii,”” Pt. 1, Memoirs American Anthropological 
Association, vol. IV, 1917, no. 3, Pp. 164 

?At Laguna the morning after the communal hunt (oshach kauutsina goanya, 
hunt in honor (?) of Sun) in connection with the summer solstice ceremonial, i. 


the morning before the night of the all-night ceremony I saw the war captain go from 
house to house collecting the rabbits. The rabbits had been skinned It is said that 
they are placed on the altar. The war captain on coming to the door will say to the 


woman of the house 


chauutawe hachtse tyieti’ pedra tsuna 
kill men rabbits jack rabbits prairie dogs 
Formerly there were at Laguna, as there still are at Zufii, k'atsina hunts The 


war captain would take a package of tobacco to k’atsina hocheni (chief) and invite the 
k’atsina to go on a hunt. 

C. Parsons, Notes on Acoma and Laguna,’ American Anthropologist, N.s., 
vol. Xx, (1918), p. 184; ‘‘Ceremonialism at Laguna,”’ Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. X1x, pt. 3, pp. 108-9 

4 My informant Felipe had been a Fire cheani at Isleta. He himself never men- 
tioned the fact. 
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society using that of the Day-Bear-Lizard-Eagle moiety, the Fire 
society that of the Geese-Corn-Chaparral-cock-Parrot-moiety. 
From this grouping as well as from the moiety clan classification, 
it occurs to me that my informant may have been twisted in his 
application of the summer and winter terms. It were consistent 
with Pueblo Indian classification in general for the Winter People 
to consist of the Day-Bear-Lizard-Eagle moiety and to be identified 
with the Flint Society, and for the Summer People to consist of the 
Geese-Corn-Chaparral-cock-Parrot moiety and to be identified 
with the Fire Society. 

The altars (geidé) of the kaan seem to be quite like those of 
Laguna or Zufi. They are ground altars of designs in meal and 
sand and of painted boards. With the meal and sand, black, white 
and yellow, cloud designs are drawn. The wooden frame is about 
ten feet long and four feet high. Faces and lightning symbols are 
painted on the boards, but not, as at Zufi, the animals of the direc- 
tions, nor are there carved figures of birds. Ina space of about two 
feet behind the altar sit the kaen. Onthe altarsstand iamaparu’, 
those most sacred fetichistic cotton-wrapped ears of corn the 
Keresans call iyatik' or iariko and the Zufi, mi’we, together with 
stone figures of lion and bear and the uncarved stones, the Keresans 
call samahiye and the Isleta people, wadaiyni. The wadaiyni 
arc dressed with feathers and beads, as at Laguna, but instead of 
the feathers of the s’giti, a large hawk, the feathers used are sparrow- 
hawk.—The fetich stone animal figure carried by hunters is of the 
wolf (karnin). 

Besides the special ceremony for rain, the kaan regularly offi- 
ciate at a winter solstice ceremonial and at a summer solstice 
ceremonial (ibeweyuwe, in Keresan kuashi’wannatia, “they act as 
rain clouds’’). As part of the solstice ceremonials the kaan make 
prayer-sticks (towai) which are called mapiitowai (mapii, ear of 
corn). Each mapititowai is accompanied by a crook stick similar 
to what at Laguna is called hadjamuni kaiuk (prayer-stick broken) 
and at Zufii, the prayer-stick of the pekwin or sun priest.1 These 


1 Details of feathers and pigments I reserve for a general account of prayer- 
sticks. 
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towat are planted in the cornfields by the kaan. shey are com- 
pletely buried. They must incline or point towards the town. 

Laymen do not make prayer-sticks. But feathered strings, 
nashie’ (wapanyi in Keresan), are made by the clan heads. The 
clan heads make nashie’ for a deceased clansman or woman, and 
on the fourth day after death they take out the nashie’ together 
with food and deposit all in the river bank or under a fruit tree, a 
peach or apple tree. 

The clan heads go into a retreat of continence and fasting for 
rain after the summer solstice. The Day clan is the first to with- 
draw. According to Felipe, the same system of ceremonial clan 
heads (four of them, all men, selected on a vacancy through death 
by the assembled clan, men and women, on the eve of solstice cere- 
monials) used to prevail at Laguna.' Beginning with the heads of 
the Sun clan (equated with the Day clan of Isleta—‘‘the only 
difference is that we (of Laguna) say it out,”’ i.e., directly) all the 
clan heads (hano nawaai) went successively into a rain retreat 
of four days when they made prayer-sticks with the assistance of 
any clan members who volunteered. Some system of clan head- 
ship there undoubtedly was and in a measure still is in Laguna; 
but the account of this highly cerernonialized system, so strikingly 
like the Zufii ashiwanni system, I was unable to verify from other 
informants and as the evidence goes I must hold that Felipe was 
reading the Tanoan system into Keresan custom. 

As at Zufii and at Sia, Cochiti, and Laguna there is at Isleta a 
ceremonial (daikwan)—here in March or April—for synchronous 
cures, an exorcising ceremonial to cure or clean the ground? of 
witch-sent worms or grasshoppers, and all sick persons of witch- 
caused disease (/iiapii, clean, person). For four days, beginning 
at night,* the kaan go into retreat. On the fourth day, about nine 

‘ They had no altars and no iyatik’ proper; but they kept in a basket the com- 
pletely kernelled ears of corn (kotona) of which the iyatik' is made. The clan heads 
would send out to notify clansmen to bring to them all the kofona found in their har- 
vest. The clan heads kept fetich animals (shohuna), also terraced medicine-bowls 
(waitichaini). Clan heads assisted the cheani at the winter solstice ceremonial to 
cut feather-sticks for the Sun and for property. 


2Zufii, awek shuwaha, ground, clean. 


?Cp. “Notes on Zufii,” Pt. I, p. 52; M. C. Stevenson, “The Sia,” p. 74 
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in the morning, from each set of kaan they go out, two by two, to 
each of the four directions, and with each set goes a ‘war captain.” 
The kaan carry with them corn pollen which they sprinkle in the 
fields and the prayer-sticks known at Laguna as chaswmi and used 
there by the war captains, a befeathered reed to which are attached 
netted shield, and miniature bow, arrow and club—the war god 
offerings. These things are buried in the fields. About four in 
the afternoon the kaan return, and that night they cure the people. 

To each estufa' there are two rooms, an outer room and an 
inner. The people remain in the outer room together with the 
food which they have prepared according to their moiety, while in 
the inner room the kaan sing four or six songs. Then the war 
captain brings into the inner room those who are to be treated. The 
patients sit together, the kaan in the middle of the room. On this 
occasion the kaan will visit, one group the other, six kaan going from 
the Flint Society to visit the Fire Society and vice versa. In curing 
the kaan will look into a bowl of water on the surface of which 
‘“‘powder”’ is spread, in order to see into the machinations of the 
witches, senders, as always, of disease. The disease-causing 
things the witches have sent into the body the kaan take out 
with their eagle wing feathers—a familiar Pueblo Indian curing 
rite 


and from the feathers are seen to drop into the ollas pebbles, 
bits of cloth, etc.,? and cactus points.’ This curing or exorcising 
motion (wali; Keresan, kukats)* is a motion of sweeping in, “‘like 
catching a fly,”” and then shaking down, shaking the things caught 
from the feathers to the olla.5 

Besides the clan heads and the kaan there is at Isleta the warrior 


organization which existed among the Keresans as u’pi‘ and still 


Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology; **‘ Notes on Cochiti,"’ pp. 204-5. 
At Laguna, at the all-night solstice ceremonials every one present is given a drink of 
medicine. 

1The tufa are referred to on this occasion, I think, but the kaan have their own 
ceremonial rooms 

2 An identical rite of the Ant or Flint society of Zuifii. 

’ My informant insisted that these objects had been sent not into the body but 
into the clothes of the victim, next the skin, and “‘like germs’’ caused disease. Truly 
the Pueblo Indian is unsurpassable as a pourer of new wine into old bottles! 

4 Tsyukats, he has been cleaned; tsaaukashana, cleansing or ‘‘ treatment." 

5 Cp. * Notes on Cochiti,”’ p. 156. 
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exists at Zufii in the so-called bow-priesthood or apilashiwanni. 
Of these lifelong representatives of the war gods there are at Isleta 
about eight or nine. Nowadays these kiimpawi'‘lawen are recruited 
through sickness. A sick man will think of becoming a kumpawi'‘- 
lawen, if he recover, and he will make known his plan or, so to speak, 
vow, to his family. Relatives are summoned to talk it over and 
give consent. The invalid’s father will go to the house of the 
kumpawi‘lawen and present his son. The head of the kumpawi'- 
lawen waits one day, and then calls together the members to tell 
them “he has received a new child.” Thereafter they will all 
pray for the invalid in their heart, wherever they may be, that is 
there is no ceremonial. If the invalid recovers, they hold an 
initiating dance. If he dies, they will be in attendance at the house 
and at the grave; so that people will know that the deceased belongs 
to the kiimpawi‘lawen. 

The ktimpawi‘lawen assist at the daikwan ceremonial. Their 
own special ceremonial they hold in April in connection with the 
footraces. On the first and second Sundays the races are secular, 
m the third Sunday they are for the kimpawi‘lawen. Until 
about four in the afternoon the kiimpwai‘iawen and volunteers 
dance, tiavdrd the dance is called. The kimpawi‘lawen are 
dressed in buckskin, carrying bows and arrows, with bandoliers 
crossed over their shirts, making the familiar war go design. There 
are two lines of male dancers, and women take part. After the 
afternoon race, the dance is renewed to continue all night. 

The race is of the relay, queue or chongo catching type, made 
familiar by Lummis’ lively description.2 The winner’s father takes 
a package of native grown tobacco to the estufa. The head 
ktiimpawi‘lawen comes up and receives it and prays. Other kim- 
pawi‘lawen stand on the ladder to receive and pass down the 
presents of food and goods brought by the kinswomen of the winner. 

1 The phrase is current at Zufii. Besides, when a society member happens to 
find anyone unconscious and restores him he may say, “I have found a child”’ and 
have him initiated into his society. 

At Laguna che warrior who made a coup on a Navajo went into retreat for twelve 


days and chose a “‘brother’’ from the u' pi‘ with whom to exchange presents. 
2 The Land of Poco Tiempo, Chap. v. New York, 1897. 
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Two kiimpawi‘lawen stand by the presents and after praying for a 
half hour or so take a bit of each kind of food from each basket, 
wrap the bits in wafer bread, and leave the roll at the foot of the 
ladder for the supernaturals. The defeated runner has to be 
‘“‘paid’’ with the presents made by the victor’s circle of relatives 
and friends. Excepted are five baskets, of which one goes to 
the head ktimpawi‘lawen, one to his second, one to the war cap- 
tains, one to the Flint Society and one to the Fire Society. 

None of the races is run by moiety or by clan. On the fourth 
Sunday may be run a race between the married and unmarried 
men. 

The secular officers of Isleta are tabude (governor; taputd’, 
Keresan and Zufii), two finyientin (lieutenant governors) and two 
kaveun (fiscals). 

Santa Ana clans are: Dove (hooaka) or Snake which is the most 
numerous clan, Mouse, Coyote, Lizard, Bear, and Turkey which is 
the second clan in numbers, White Shell or Turquoise (Keresan, 
yashje, Mexican, chucheita)' Eagle, Corn, Water, Turquoise, 
Parrot, Fire (only two survivors), Ant. Sun, and Oak are extinct 
clans. As far as my informant knows, there never were Antelope 
or Chaparral Cock clans, clans found at Laguna, or a Tansy Mustard 
(ise) clan, a clan of Acoma, Zuni, and of the Hopi. There is one 
Badger clansman, his mother from Zufi.2 In the santu dance 
where, as usual, the pattern of alternating groups is followed, clan 
moieties appear. In one moiety are Dove, Mouse, Coyote, Lizard, 
Bear; in the other, Turkey, White Shell, Eagle, Corn, Water, Tur- 
quoise, Parrot, Fire. The Ant clan groups with either moiety.’ 
Whether or not the moieties figure in other connections I did not 
learn. There are no clan heads or hano nawai, according to my 

1 The ambiguity here comes from the fact that the terms given by my informant 
for this clan refer to different things—hasje’ means white-pink shell, and chucheita 
means turquoise. Chucheita or, as Bandelier gives it, chalchihuite, is, according to 
Bandelier, a Nahuat! word. (Final Report, Pt. 1, pp. 262-3.) 

? All the Badgers of Laguna I know or have heard of are of Zufii descent. 

*In accordance with the Zufii notion that ants are to be associated with all the 
directions. F. H. Cushing, ““Zufii Fetiches,’’ Second Annual Report, Bureau of 


American Ethnology (1880-1), p. 16; M. C. Stevenson, “ The Zufii Indians,”” Twenty- 
third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 409. 
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informant; but understanding of the meaning of this term is hard 
to coime at, so that unless the enquiry is followed up in particulars of 
personnel and of function, categorical statements remain uncertain. 

The cheani groups are: Flint, Fire, Eagle, shiwanna, and two 
sets of shika.' There are no satyap (shumaekoli) or shahaiye 
Giant cheani. The Flint cheani have to manage the kishaili 
(kashare)* and each set of shika cheani has kurena. As at Laguna, 
to become a shiwanna cheani you must have experienced lightning- 
shock. My informant denied that the Eagle cheani were thought 
of, as at Jemez,‘ as eagle hunters or trappers. Their functicrs are 
the same as the functions of the other cheani—curing and weather 


control. As at Laguna’ and Acoma, there are sheék or hunting 


1 Stevenson gives shike, for star, an extinct Star clan. (‘The Sia,”’ p. 19.) This 
may be the meaning of the shika cheani of Santa Ana and the shikani of Cochiti and 
Laguna. The shikani-kurena of Laguna called upon the stars in his solstice chant 
and had a right to the use of the cosmic symbols, sun, moon, and stars. (‘‘Ceremoni- 
alism at Laguna,” p. 108 n. 1.) 

In this connection I may note that Stevenson for some obscure reason calls the 
ne'wekwe of Zufii, the Galaxy fraternity. The ne’wekwe are the homologues of the 
Keresan koshare or kurena. 

I also note that the tsi-hui medicine-man of the Twa, corresponding, according 
to A. F. Bandelier, to the shikani (shikama) of the Keresans, has charge of the war god 
or star god fetiches, the name of one, (zi-o-veno ojua (Keresan, shiwanna) suggesting 
chakwena, the masked war group of shiwanna or k'atsina associated in ritual with the 
shikani cheani of Laguna. (Final Repost, Pt. 1, pp. 305, 308-9.) 

2In this connection compare the association of the Flint cheani and Summer 
people (the koshare being elsewhere identified with Summer people) at Isleta. There 
are suggestions of a sometime association between Flint cheani and kashare at Laguna. 

’At Laguna and Cochiti the weather controlling, non-curing division of the 
shikani (shikarne) are kurena (quirana). 

*** Notes on Cochiti,”” pp. 193-4. According to Felipe, eagle trapping by fasten- 
ing alive rabbit in a pit is Najaho, and the Eagle cheani are derived from the Navajo 

5 The she’ek (shaiyaik) knows the proper hunting songs, songs which make it easy 
to kill deer and rabbits, and how to make the hunter's feather-sticks. Four days 
before going on his hunt the hunter takes to the she’ek to set on his altar some micaceous 
hematite (wakir), representing the foot of the deer, red beads, (yashjamutse wishigirin), 
representing the red flesh of the deer, flint (hish) representing the white on his neck 
and chest, and some turquoise (shuimi) or, if the quarry is an antelope, some white- 
pink shell (yashja) to represent the heart. Subsequently this shell mixture is taken 
on the hunt and deposited in the tracks of the quarry, at the frontal tip of the track. 
The feather-sticks are deposited in the lairs of the animals .... After the kill the head 
of the animal is pointed in the direction of the hunter’s home. If the animal is still 
alive when caught, the muzzle is tied up close. (See Ceremonialism at Laguna p. 127.) 

5 
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cheani. The sequence of retreats for rain (kuashiwanatyia) after 
the summer solstice ceremonial is: Flint, shiwanna, Eagle, shika, 
shika. 

The kasik" or tiamoni does not have to be a cheani; but he is 
chosen by the cheani, by all the cheani. Formerly the tiamoni 
had an assistant or second;? nowadays he has none. He does not 
have to be chosen from any particular clan. As at Cochiti and 
Acoma and in modified form at Zufii, the tiamoni selects the governor 
and all the annual officers—the tapup, one tinienti, two piskales, 
two mayo roma or ditch officers,’ six capitanes tocall meetings for 
the governor and to serve also for the ditch officers, and two tsiyad- 
yuye’, leaders (?), the first representing maasewi, the second or 
tinienti, wyoyewt together with their six officers who are called 
tsamahiye.4 

Killers of Navajo are called u’pi‘—as at Laguna—the killer 
of one Navajo, u’pi‘ hocheni, the killer of four Navajo, naya' 
hocheni (mother, head). Killers of the prey animals, lion, bear, 
wolf, and of eagles are also called u’pi‘; but in some unexplained 
way their organization is thought of as a little different from that 
of the Navajo killers. On showing the skin of their trophy to the® 


She’ek or shaiyaik and shaikatsi appear to be the names of the two heads of the group. 
Men became she’ek from being cured of sickness, any sickness. There is but one sur- 
viving she’ek; he lives at Parahi. His father was she’ek and in his father’s day there 
five practicing she’ek. Then the she’ek held a dance in December—a dance oshash 
kotsinia’ (Sun, for the sake of). The she’ek k’a’ach or meeting place was at the west 
end of kakati. The she’ek would call out the summons to the communal hunts saying: 
Yunadish yunaponishaudyau yunakwichadyau yunahanichadyau hachtse shuichi dyanat- 
sashku dyiech pecha. North, West, South, East, going to hunt, old man, young man, 
in four days, rabbits, jackrabbits. Before starting on the hunt the she’ek built a little 
fire so that the rabbits would not know where they (the rabbits) were going. A 
hunter might promise to himself to give meat from his hunt to the she’ek. The group 
is to be equated, no doubt, with the tsaniakwe of Zufii. 

1 My informant asserted that the word was not “* Mexican,”’ but Indian. 

2 Cp. “‘ The Sia,” p. 16. 

3 Six ditch officers (gwachani, officer, kopachawitse, ditch) are elected at Laguna, 
elected in September, whereas the governor (tapup) his two lieutenants (tyinyiintyt), 
the two or, according to some, three fiscals (fiskale, pishkali, piskare) and the three 
““war captains’’ are elected on January I. 

4 The same term, I believe, as that for the stone fetiches and we may infer that 
these are or were thought of as war god images. 

Cp. “‘Notes on Cochiti,”’ p. 199. 

Cp. Notes on Cochiti,”” p. 199. 
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tsiyadyuye’, they would become w’pi‘. As at Zufi the skulls of 
the animals are deposited in a cave. 

Including one u’pi‘ k’a’ach or chiva (Sp. kiva) there are five 
k'a’ach. They are associated with the cheani—cheani k’a’ach. 

As well as I could make out the k’atsina or masked impersona- 
tions are likewise associated with the cheanit. And impersonators 
were referred to as at Laguna as k’atsina cheani. The k’atsina 
function for rain, crops, and animals, and for the sick. The associa- 
tion of the k’atsina with the Antelope and Badger clans, a promi- 
nent association at Zui and Laguna, does not appear. These 
clans are not found at Santa Ana. The cheani and “‘maasewi”’ and 
“uyoyewt,”’ are leaders for the k’atsina, and ‘‘maasewi’’ officers, 
the tsamahiye, their guards. 

The clans of Acoma are: Antelope, Sun, Corn divided into 
Yellow Corn and Red Corn, Bear, Oak, Parrot, Chaparral Cock, 
Eagle, Turkey, Pumpkin (tani), Mustard (ise)' Snake,? Sky or 
Water. Extinct clans are Lizard* and Red Ant.‘ 


1 Sophia halictorum Cockerell, Mustard Family. Seed corn is ““washed"’ or more 
probably sprinkled in a decoction of this plant to make it grow quickly. For a like 
practice with sage brush compare Stevenson, M. C. “Ethnobotany of the Zufij 
Indians,”’ Thirlieth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, (1915), pp. 87-8, 

This clan is the aiyahokwe of Zufii (‘‘Ethnobotany of the Zufii Indians,” p. 86) 
and the asa of Hopi. Aiyahokwe and asa have been called Tansy-Mustard. An 
Acoma acquaintance supplied me with the specimen which was subsequently identified 
in the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Meanwhile I showed it to a Laguna acquaintance, 
Shuma wawa (dead, medicine) he called it. People drink a decoction of it to make 
them forget the dead. ‘“‘Like ise, little different,’’ he added. ‘I note that at Zufii 
there is a mustard which is boiled and drunk by the ne’wekwe ‘to loosen their tongues 
that they may talk like fools and drunken men.’”’ (“Ethnobotany of the Zufii 
Indians,’ p. 91). This plant, I infer, is the shuma wawa of Laguna. I may say that 
ise was once described to me at Acoma as poisonous. I infer that the Laguna man 
mistook the piece of ise which I showed him for the other variety of mustard and I 
conclude that there are two varieties of mustard one of which the clan (:se, aiyahokwe, 
asa) is named after, and the other of which is used ritually in connection with the dead 
or by the foolhardy me’wekwe.—We touch here upon an interesting although still 
obscure ceremonial complex. The asa, according to Fewkes a Tanoan clan that mi- 
grated to Laguna and thence to Zufii and thence to Hopi, are identified with the 
chakwena. (‘‘The Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi,’"” American Anthropologist, 
vol. x1 (1898), pp. 71-2). Now the chakwena, a war god cult at Laguna and Zufii, 
are connected ceremonially with the shikani-kurena of Laguna who are to be equated 
with the shiwannakwe and ne'wekwe of Zufii, organizations whose ritual may be seen 
to be associated with the dead and with war. 

? Only one clansman left. 5 Identified by one informant with Snake. 

‘ Bandelier mentions seventeen clans including four corn clans, and one name 
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There is no division or alignment of the clans. In the santu 
dance and in the dance which I saw at Acoma,! the hoinawe, the 
two groups dance from the east and west estufas according to 
membership in the estufa,? and this membership is unrelated to 
clan membership. 

The cacique or kazik‘ I met two years ago has since died. He 
was an Antelope clansman, and Johnson, my Acoma interpreter, 
was insistent that the cacique was always chosen from the Antelope 
clan and that this clan, i.e., ‘“‘the brothers and uncles’’ of the 
cacique had autocratic functions.* According to Johnson, his own 
father had been kazik‘ and he was succeeded by an uncle, his father’s 
brother. Now the new cacique is Eagle, according to several 
Acoma women I met and according to Johnson himself when he 
began to tell me of the change in office. Later in the talk he said 
that the new kazik‘ (Francisco Wachampin) was Antelope (not a 
close relative of the deceased kazik‘), it was his wife who was Eagle. 
A kazik‘ always takes his wife to live in the Antelope clan house 
appropriated to the kazik‘. The contradiction is puzzling and, 
although 1 incline to think that Johnson was misstating in order to 
give prestige to the clan of which he was a chila, more data are 
necessary. The history of the undoubtedly ceremonial position 
of the Antelope clan (and Badger clan) at Acoma as well as at 
Laguna and Zuii is still obscure. 

The kazik‘ watches the Sun. Unbroken continence is required 
of him. He does not have to be a cheani—in fact it is likely that 
he would not be one. He has no assistant or lieutenant. To- 
gether with the tsaiio hocheni or ‘‘war captains’’ he looks after the 
k’atsina or masked impersonations. 


not given. Clans not given in my list are Pifion-Eater, and Ivy (probably ise or 
Mustard. This plant was once called Ivy to me). Clans given in the above list and 
not by Bandelier are Oak, Sky, Mustard and, extinct, Red Ant and Lizard. (Final 
Report, Pt. 1, p. 273. Papers, Archaeological Institute of America, Amer. Ser. 111.) 

Hodge mentions fourteen existing clans and six extinct clans. The extinct clans 
are Blue Corn, Brown Corn, White Corn, Fire, Buffalo and Ant. Of the clans in 
my list he omits Mustard and he does not identify Water with Sky. (‘Pueblo Indian 
Clans,”’ pl. vil, American Anthropologist, vol. tx (1896)). 

1 See “‘ Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” pp. 162-171. 

2 This is the Zufii system when the pattern of alternating dance groups is followed. 

3 See ‘“‘The Antelope Clan in Keresan Custom and Myth,” Man, vol. xvit (1917). 
pp. 192-3. 
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The tsatio hochent is also, as might be expected, in charge of 
the communal hunts,' building the preliminary fire. There are 
also hunting officials, shaiyaik, who know hunting songs and how to 
make hunt prayer-sticks. My informant did not consider them to 
be cheant. Formerly there were the u’pi‘, the scalp-taking warrior 
organization, but now “they are ail gone.”’ 

About the k’atsina, my informant was almost as reticent as 
about the cheanit. Women are never made k’atsina. The age of 
“making new k’atsina,”’ i.e., of initiation appears to be later than 
I once heard*—it is seventeen or eighteen or even later. As I 
mentioned the different sets of k’atsina figuring at Laguna—it was 
acknowledged that they figured also at Acoma—gopeuts (or hema- 
tatsi, Zuni kokokshi or upikaiupona), waiyush (Duck, Zui muluk- 
takya), kaiya (Mixed. Zufii, wotemla), hemish (Zuni, hemushikwe) 
The existence of gumeyoish (Zui koyemshi, the masked clowns) 
and of shonata* who corresponds to shulawitsi® of Zufii was also 
admitted. Chapio’, being a maskless Mexican figure, was men- 
tioned more freely. He rides a horse, a real horse, not a mock 
pony as at San Domingo. 

New Clty. 

““Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” p. 173. 

2**Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” p. 174 n. I. 

The chakwena I overlooked. 

‘The impersonator is always a Corn clansman. Shonata “belongs to the Corn 
clan.’"" The same man habitually impersonates. When he dies or were he sick or 
absent another Corn clansman volunteers. 

’ Formerly at Laguna there was another mask, shuraidja, that seemed, in name 
at least, to correspond even more closely 


* At Laguna I have heard a mother threaten a boy under two with chapio’. 


CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
By CLARK WISSLER 


R. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, noted for his researches in the 
1D Delaware Valley, died at Bristol, Pennsylvania, July 27, 
1919. Hewas born June 4, 1843, upon the site afterwards 
made famous by his discoveries. He lived in the old Abbott 
homestead where his ancestors settled in colonial days. This 
interesting old house contained many old and rare pieces of furni- 
ture, not to mention autograph letters and scientific mementos 
gathered by Dr. Abbott during his long and notable career. The 
house and its entire contents was destroyed by fire in 1914 and now 
stands as a deserted ruin. The loss was a great blow to Dr. Abbott, 
one from which he never fully recovered. 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon Dr. 
Abbott at the University of Pennsylvania, 1865. From 1876 to 1889 
he was assistant in the Peabody Museum at Harvard and from 1889- 
1893, curator of archaeology in the University Museum, Philadel- 
phia. His first archaeological discoveries seem to have been 
finds of crude argillite implements on his homestead at Trenton. 
These were followed up by other discoveries, until in 1883, he de- 
veloped the conception of three superimposed cultures in the soil 
of his estate. These observations stimulated the systematic inves- 
tigation of the vicinity by Volk and others, on account of which 
the Abbott farm became one of the most famous in American 
archaeology. 

The best known book of Dr. Abbott is his Primitive Industry, 
but he was the author of a number of archaeological publications, 
the most important of which are the following: 

The Stone Age in New Jersey (American Naturalist, vol. vi, pp. 
144-160, 199-229, 1872: also Annual Report for 1875, -Smith- 
sonian Institution, pp. 246-380, Washington, 1876). 

Reports on the Discovery of Supposed Paleolithic Implements from 
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the Glacial Drift, in the Valley of the Delaware River, near 
Trenton, New Jersey (Reports, Peabody Museum, vol. 11, 
pp. 30-43, 225-257, Cambridge, 1880). 

An Historical Sketch of the Discoveries of Palaeolithic Implements 
in the Valley of the Delaware River (Proceedings, Boston 
Society of Natural History, vol. xxi, pp. 124-132, Boston, 
January 19, 1881). 

Primitive Industry. Salem, 1881. 

Traces of a Pre-Indian People (Popular Science Monthly, vol. 
XXII, pp. 315-322, New York, 1883). 

Evidences of the Antiquity of Man in Eastern North America 
(Proceedings, American Association for Advancement of Science, 
vol. XXXVII, pp. 293-315, Salem, 1888). 

The Descendants of Palaeolithic Man in America (Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. Xxxvi, pp. 145-153, New York, 1890). 

Recent Archaeological Exploration in the Valley of the Delaware 
(Publications, University of Pennsylvania, Series in Philology, 
Literature, and Archaeology, vol. 11, pp. 1-30, Boston, 1892). 

Archaeologia Nova Caesarea. Trenton, 1907. 

Ten Years’ Diggings in Lenape Land, 1901-1911. Trenton, 1912. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Die ethnologische Wirtschaftsforschung: eine historisch-kritische Studie. 
P. Koppers, S. V. D. (Anthropos, vol. X—xI, 1915-16, 
pp. 971-1079.) 

Owing to the present capriciousness of trans-Atlantic transportation, 
the predecessors of the above-cited concluding instalment of a longer 
article remain inaccessible to the reviewer. Since, however, it con- 
stitutes an independent unit and embodies theoretical views of con- 
siderable importance, it seems permissible to furnish a brief indication 
of its contents. 

Father Koppers, as his subtitle indicates, is concerned mainly with 
an historical summary of past opinions, together with a critical appre- 
ciation of past achievements. He has taken enormous trouble to repre- 
sent with accuracy the views of many writers whose activities fall beyond 
the sphere of ethnology proper, such as geographers, historians, and 
economists; and it is impossible not to accord the highest praise to the 
manner in which he has acquitted himself of his arduous task. If any 
criticism is to be offered as to the form of his presentation, the reviewer 
would suggest somewhat greater compactness. Inasmuch as Father 
Koppers is not, after all, offering a psychology of scholarly investigation, 
much space might have been saved by a purely topical discussion instead 
of the inevitably lumbering method of considering each thinker indi- 
vidually. 

The author’s general point of view is that of Graebner, especially 
as later adopted by Father Schmidt. The latter, it appears, has de- 
veloped a comprehénsive scheme of cultural history, interrupted in 
publication by the war but largely drawn upon by Koppers. Indeed, 
the exposition of Schmidt’s conceptions and the critique of Hahn (979 
seq., 1056 seq.) will prove of greatest interest to the readers of this journal. 

As for Hahn’s conceptions, Koppers accepts his critique of the time- 
honored three-stage theory, but repudiates the notion that pastoral life 
represents a secondary development from an agricultural mode of sub- 
sistence and the hypothesis that all domestication is based on that of the 
ox. Further the author rejects as superfluous and inherently improb- 
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able Hahn's view that religious motives were instrumental in the 
primeval processes of domestication. Not that he postulates an inten- 
tional compulsory act: he rather reverts to occasional suggestions of Haim 
himself relating to the corralling of game animals by hunting tribes 
(p. 992). 

Schmidt's theory is expounded as follows (pp. 988, 1056). Graebner 
had assumed a bifurcation of cultural evolution from the primeval hunting 
state. As one branch he postulated a matrilineal moiety system corre- 
lated with the origin of horticulture through female effort; as another a 
patrilineal totemistic culture, from which he derived the civilization of 
pastoral peoples. It is this genetic connection between stock-breeding 
and totemism that Schmidt denies. In his scheme pastoral conditions 
represent a third independent post-primeval cultural province, that of 
northern Central Asia (southwestern Siberia). The marginal peoples 
whose culture represents that from which pastoralism evolved are the 
Eskimo, Lapps, Ainu, et al. Schmidt distinguishes three pastoral 
groups. The northeastern division embraces the bulk of Ural-Altaian 
stocks and the core of the cultural province; to these peoples must be 
credited the domestication of the reindeer, the horse, and the camel. 
The Indo-Europeans form the central group, their home being placed in 
northern Turkistan and southern Russia. As an as yet undifferentiated 
stock (als einheitliches Gesamtvolk) they adopted husbandry, though only 
in slight degree, from neolithic neighbors in Turkistan Finally Schmidt 
recognizes a southwestern division of Hamito-Semitic nomads, who only 
secondarily borrowed domesticated species from the two other groups. 

A disturbing feature of Father Koppers’ argumentation consists in 
the constant assumption of Graebner’s cultural strata as definitely 
established historical facts. Yet it is quite possible to accept the notion 
of cultural stratification without recognizing in Graebner’s totemistic 
and two-class cultures anything but speculative constructions. Apart 
from this important qualification, the reviewer gladly hails this paper 
not only as a learned and able essay on one of the most important aspects 
of material culture but also as embodying a number of eminently just 
methodological apercus. 

Rosert H. 
POSTSCRIPT 

Since writing the above I have had an opportunity of reading the 
first part of Father Koppers’ study (Anthropos, vols. X—XI, 1915-16, 
pp. 611-651). It contains a number of interesting historical points. 
In opposition to Roscher, who ascribes the origin of the three-stage 
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theory to Plato, Koppers finds that Plato recognizes but two epochs, 
that of the hunting herders being distinguished from tillers of the soil. 
The earliest representative of the theory seems to be Dicaearchus, a 
disciple of Aristotle who died about 320 B.c. In his scheme the first 
period is that of a paradisaical golden age, while some other writers of 
antiquity substitute an animal-like existence. Later speculators inclined 
definitely to the familiar classification into a hunting, a pastoral, and an 
agricultural stage, such as is found in Adam Smith's epoch-making work. 
This scheme was first challenged in 1786 by I. Iselin, apparently a Swiss 
writer, who noted the absence of cattle among the Maori as contrary 
to the assumed sequence. He thus preceded A. von Humboldt, who 
utilized primarily American data in rejecting the necessity of an inter- 
mediate pastoral stage. 

In the four decades following the middle of the nineteenth century 
the author recognizes two antagonistic tendencies, the evolutionary and 
the historical. Koppers is severe, though not unjust, in his treatment 
of Morgan and his slavish followers; he explains the belated retention of 
the three-stage theory in France by the preoccupation of French scholars 
with archaeological rather than ethnological data. However, Koppers 
insists that Hahn exaggerates in assuming that the acceptance of the old 
scheme was everywhere general during this period. For one thing, the 
older historical school of political economists, notably Hildebrandt, 
Knies, and Roscher, entertained sound methodologicai principles hostile 
to a priori constructions of stages. Miss Buckland distinguished a lower 
and a higher form of husbandry and assumed a more or less historical 
position. Among other things she associated women with primitive 
tillage, a conclusion already clearly set forth in Bachofen’s famous work. 
Finally Nowacki and Ling Roth are mentioned as anticipating some of 
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Americanization. Carol Aronovici. Keller Publishing Co., St. Paul, 

1918. Pp. 62. 

Dr. Aronovici’s book on Americanization is an attempt to give a 
scientific basis to the problem of racial amalgamation. 

In the first place, he shows that a deliberate Americanization plan, 
in the sense of an attempt to force the ideas and ideals of ourselves upon 
other peoples, is not essentially different in spirit or aim from the Ger- 
manization schemes that we have vigorously denounced. The same 


nationality fever is largely responsible for both of them. 
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Two points made by Dr. Aronovici are of particular interest to an- 
thropologists: the assertion that in racial assimilation the higher classes 
of the respective races intermarry more readily than do the lower 
owing, we may surmise, to the sharing of a common culture and a coin- 
mon language by the higher classes, whereas the lower have no such 
common basis of understanding. The other point is the assertion that 
racial differentiation in a given national group means mental stimulus. 

As to the latter it seems to me that the author has not established 
his point. He gives as instances the racial differentiation of the British 
Isles, particularly that of England. But is this true of the majority 
of the great civilizations—of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans? He himself refers to the cultural enrichment which 
those civilizations received from outside sources; but this can scarcely 
be taken as supporting his argument. Nor, for that matter, have we 
ever had in history such extremes of racial differences as have been 
thrown haphazard into the American melting pot. 

After all, is it not a question of cultural diffusion? This is sometimes 
more easily effected from a distance than when the people are living 
side by side. The author makes the point, however, that when living 
side by side they have all the better opportunities for a culture borrowing 
and mutual enrichment. Therein lies the great opportunity of American 
civilization if it but recognize these opportunities and cultivate a recep- 
tive attitude that will utilize them. Some of this utilization of aboriginal 


culture we are now witnessing. 


Witson D. WALLIs 


NORTH AMERICA 


Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities. Part I, The Lithi 
Industries. W.H.Hotmes. Bulletin 60, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Xv1I + 380 pp. Washington, 1919. 

This is the third in the series of Handbooks projec ted by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. In order of their appearance, these are: 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Bulletin 30); Handbook 
of American Indian Languages (Bulletin 40), Part I of which has been 
published; and the work represented by the present volume. No living 
author is better informed on the subject of aboriginal American anti- 
quities than William H. Holmes, who has the added advantage of being 
at once master of the philosophic and the systematic method of presen 
tation. 


In dealing with archaeology, the sources of information are com- 
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prised under two heads: Intentional records and fortuitous records. 
Intentional records include: pictorial, monumental, quipu and wampum, 
oral, and written. Fortuitous records are the products in general of 
human handicraft, to which no mnemonic significance has ever been 
attached; the non-material results of human activity as embodied in 
beliefs, customs, music, philosophy, etc.; unpremeditated memories 
which accrue to each generation and are in part transmitted adventi- 
tiously, etc. 

All that archaeology gathers from a wide field of research is con- 
tributed to the volume of written history. It is not only the “retriever 
of that which was treasured and lost, but equally the revealer of vast 
resources of history, of which no man had previously taken heed.”’ 

In the sense that what archaeology retrieves and reveals at once 
becomes a part of history, the author believes the terms “ prehistory,” 
“prehistoric period,’ and ‘prehistoric archeology” should not be em- 
ployed without first fully setting forth their particular application. 
Concrete examples are cited to illustrate the relation of history and so- 
called prehistory and to show that archaeology is not limited to antiquity. 
In point of fact, the true prehistoric never ends, the archaeologist having 
before him an unlimited future and behind him an inexhaustible past. 

Numerous and dangerous are the sources of misinformation, such 
for example are the “misinterpretations and errors embodied in four 
centuries of literature’’ pertaining to the New World. Reference is 
made to a number of popular archaeologic fallacies, which long resisted 
the progress of scientific research. 

The Old World is accepted as the place of origin of mankind. It is 
inconceivable that the New World with its homogeneous physical type 
and imperfectly developed culture should have peopled the Old World 
with at least three racial types comprising the bulk of the world’s popu- 
lation and progress. 

Among the possible gateways from the Old World to the New, no 
other can compare with Bering Strait. The distance from land to land 
is only 40 miles and during part of the year even this is completely bridged 
by ice. 

The work is written on the assumption that aboriginal American 
culture does not antedate the neolithic and that artifacts, which are 
palaeolithic in form are not chronologically separable. If palaeolithic 
man did not exist in the New World, then claims for Tertiary man in the 
auriferous gravels of California, South America, etc., must go by the 
board. The author admits, however, that “‘men have dwelt in the Dela- 
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ware valley as elsewhere in America” for thousands of years, possibly 
as far back as the closing stages of the glacial period in the northern 
United States; but he does not believe the evidence thus far furnished 
as proof of the glacial or immediately postglacial occupancy to be con- 
clusive. 

A chapter is devoted to culture characterization areas. Keeping in 
view the archaeological rather than the ethnological evidence, twenty- 
two areas are recognized; eleven of these are north of Mexico: (1) The 
North Atlantic area; (2) the Georgia-Florida area; (3) the Middle and 
lower Mississippi Valley area; (4) the Upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes area; (5) the Great Plains and Rocky Mountains area; (6) the 
Arid area; (7) the California area; (8) the Columbia-Fraser area; (9) 
the Northwest Coast area; (10) the Arctic Coast area; (11) the Great 
Northern-Interior area. For Middle and South America the areas are: 
(12) North Mexican; (13) Middle Mexican; (14) South Mexican; (15) 
Maya-Quiché; (16) Central American-Isthmian; (17) North Andean- 
Pacific; (18) Middle Andean-Pacific; (19) South Andean-Pacific; (20) 
Amazon Delta; (21) Primitive South America; (22) West Indian or 
Antillean. The areas are mapped; but the numbers xx and xx1 should 
be transposed in figure 42 if the map is to coincide with the text; or else 
the subheading on page 141 should be number 21, and that on page 142 
should be number 20; likewise the numbers 20 and 21 on page 97 should 
be transposed. 

The first step in the consideration of antiquities is their classification. 
Of the available methods the author recommends classification by: 
(1) Geographic areas; (2) Culture areas; (3) Peoples; (4) Sequence; 
(5) Kind; (6) Materials; (7) Activities; (8) Culture steps; (9) Function 
or use. 

The acquirement and utilization of materials is given exhaustive 
treatment, particularly mineral substances: ‘Stone in its various 
forms— useful, semiprecious, and precious; clay, salt, sulphur, alum, 
asphaltum, and pigments; gold, silver, copper, tin, quicksilver, meteoric 
iron, and iron ore, the latter treated and employed always as stone.” 

The more important quarry and mine sites are discussed at length: 
Quartzite Bowlder Quarries, District of Columbia; Flint Ridge and 
Warsaw Quarries, Ohio; Mill Creek Quarries, Illinois; Flint Quarries, 
Crescent, Missouri; Novaculite Quarries, Arkansas; Chert Quarries of 
the Great Plains; Quartzite Quarries, Wyoming; Obsidian Mines in the 
United States and Mexico; Red Pipestone Quarry, Minnesota; Hematite 
Ore and Paint Mine, Missouri; Steatite Quarries, Mica Mines; Turquoise 


Mines, Quarries of Building Stone. 
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In the final chapters there is an illuminating account of the stone- 
shaping arts; the various processes of fracture, crumbling, abrading, 
incising, and piercing. The volume is made doubly attractive by num- 
erous and well-chosen illustrations. The author is to be congratulated 
on having completed so auspiciously the first volume of the Handbook 
of American Antiquities. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


A Prehistoric Iroquoian Site. A. C. PARKER. Researches and Trans- 
actions of the New York State Archaeological Association, Morgan 
Chapter, vol. 1, no. 1. Rochester, New York. 1918. 


A Contact Period Seneca Site. A. C. PARKER. [I[bid., vol. 1, no. 2. 

Rochester, New York. 1910. 

Ever since the veterans of Sullivan’s army, who had stormed and 
burned the native villages in the Iroquois country in 1789, returned to 
take up their land grants in central and western New York, the attractive 
relics of the Iroquois have been a prey to the curio seeker. Site after 
site of incalculable importance to science has been ruined by the clumsy 
spades of untrained, unobservant diggers, so that today, one hundred 
thirty years later, the greater number of Iroquoian graveyards are com- 
pletely looted, the bones of the dead lie scattered on the surface, and the 
specimens of native manufacture taken from them have been sold or given 
broadcast half-way around the world. 

The task of gathering up the scanty crumbs of data from any given 
site, as the writer knows from his own field experience, is an onerous one, 
and it is particularly gratifying to receive from the pen of the man who 
best knows the Iroquois and their archaeology, the two pamphlets named 
above, fragmentary though their contents must needs be. 

The first booklet concerns a well-known prehistoric Seneca fort on the 
Reed farm at Richmond Mills, Ontario county, New York, not far from 
the outlet of Hemlock lake. The site itself, as is usual with Iroquois 
sites of the period under discussion, occupies a high sandy knoll between 
two deep ravines, thus being easily fortified against incursions by the 
Algonkian tribes, whose remains dot the nearby fields. It covers an 
area of five acres, and, judging by its extensive ash-beds and sidehill 
refuse dumps, was long and intensively occupied. The cemetery lies 
across a ravine, but as usual no objects occur with the dead. 

In the ash and refuse heaps, however, quantities of pottery sherds, 
bone and antler utensils; chipped, rough, and polished stone implements 
occur. Some five effigy pipes, as well as others in terra-cotta and in 
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stone have been obtained. The usual Iroquois profusion of bone and 
antler artifacts is found, including fish-hooks, harpoons, both bilateral 
and unilateral, awls, beaming tools, needles, and combs, at least one of 
the latter being of the effigy type. Jinglers of deer phalanges, antler 
gaming disks, perforated teeth of the elk and bear, are among the objects 
listed. 

The usual tiny triangular arrow points of flint have been noted, 
but the most significant remains are the sherds of the clay jars, which have 
the notched angle, peaked rim, constricted neck, and rcund bottom of the 
more eastern Iroquois forms. Rudely modeled human faces often 
appear at the collar projections. In size the vessels were larger than those 
commonly used by the later Seneca. 

The little booklet draws to its close with a vivid “Visualization” 
of the ancient Indian life on the site, and an excellent summary of the 
lacts. 

The second paper deals with all available data on an early cclonial 
Seneca site, now virtually destroyed by vandals, at Factory Hollow, 
Ontario county. The site was probably a flourishing Indian settlement 
when Denonville raided the Seneca country, but it escaped his attention, 
and was finally abandoned for some reason long ago forgotten. 

The cemeteries of this site have yielded beautiful pipes, pottery 
vessels, bone combs, dolls, and many articles of commerce with the whites, 
such as glass beads and brass kettles. The pottery from the graves is 
smaller and more bowl-shaped than that found at Richmond Mills or 
indeed on the old ash-beds of the Factory Hollow site itself, which re- 
sembles the prehistoric ware. Mr. Parker says, as the reviewer believes, 
with justice, ‘“‘during the occupancy of this site the Seneca Indians 
evolved or adopted another type of pottery decoration and even altered 
the form previously used.”” That this change in pottery forms was made 
at some period of their existence by the western Iroquois, all must admit 
who are familiar with the archaeology of the people. Mr. Parker, on the 
evidence furnished by this site, places it circa 1656. 

Both the papers are enriched by generous illustrations and maps 
with further data by Messrs. J. C. Follett and W. H. Cassebeer. 

It is the hope of all students of New York archaeology that the 
Morgan Chapter of the New York State Archaeological Association will 
continue to publish articles of this welcome nature, not only from the 
pen of America’s foremost student of the Iroquois, but also from other 
members as well qualified to speak as Messrs. Follett and Cassebeer. 


ALANSON SKINNER 
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OCEANIA 


Vorléufiger Bericht tiber Forschungen im Innern von Deutsch-Neu-Guinea 
in den Jahren 1913-1915. KR. THURNWALD. (Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, 1917, pp. 147-179.) 

With his collections and notes scattered in half a dozen places Dr. 
Thurnwald labored under considerable difficulties in trying to present to 
his colleagues a preliminary report of his activities in New Guinea. 
Nevertheless his lecture contains a number of highly interesting descrip- 
tive data, to which it is desirable to call the attention of American stu- 
dents. It is a matter for congratulation that his researches on the social 
organization of the Banaro are already accessible to us in English guise 
(Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, vol. U1, no. 4, 
October-December, 1916.) 

Dr. Thurnwald’s travels embraced both the lower and upper reaches 
of the Augusta river. Somatically he found a very large number of 
pygmies—even of individuals falling below 140 cm.—but these invariably 
eccurred in the same communities with natives of medium stature. 
Another remarkable trait is the wide diffusion of albinism, which, to be 
sure, is of the ‘moderate’ type. Neuhauss’s characterization of the 
hair as blonde is rejected, since it is really only brown. Culturally 
Thurnwald distinguishes an Eastern and a Western zone, the former 
being far more highly developed along industrial and artistic lines; a 
steppe area is also recognized. Correlated with the cultural there is a 
linguistic difference, though throughout Papuan languages occur. 

Economically the natives depend on yams, sago, bananas, breadfruit, 
sugar-cane, and in the mountainous districts on taro as well. Pigs and 
dogs are universally domesticated. The author devotes special attention 
to the house types. Pile-dwellings occur everywhere except in the 
steppes, where the roofs extend to the ground. However, the character 
of the pile-houses varies enormously, as illustrated by a number of photo- 
graphs. The eastern house is on the whole characterized by an elevation 
of from one to two meters and rests on a few substantial forked posts. 
In the west the piles rise to the height of eight, twelve, and even fifteen 
meters but are very rarely forked, and accordingly the entire structure is 
lacking in stability. Here dwellings are communal and there is no dis- 
tinct council house. About the sources of the Augusta river the posts 
do not exceed half a meter in height and the structure has a square 
groundplan, the whole resembling a cube with a prismatic gable roof. 

Thurnwald examines the supposed correlation of pile-dwellings and 
the “bow-culture.””. His data from the western zone support the theory 
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since bow and arrow constitute the dominant weapons, with bone daggers 
playing a secondary part. In the steppes the negative correlation de- 
manded by the theory is also fairly well borne out, since the bow is 
almost completely supplanted by the spear except in ritualistic per- 
formances. But the eastern area provides contradictory evidence. 
Though pile-dwellings occur, bows are lacking in many districts, e.g., 
wholly along the lower Augusta and the neighboring coastal tract, where 
darts are hurled from a throwing-board. This device is characteristic 
of the entire region, but the spear plays a significant part and is asso- 
ciated with clubs and bone daggers. Bows do not turn up until one 
reaches the middle course of the Augusta and of the Potters’ river 
(Tépferfluss). Near Angroman the author found halberd-like wooden 
weapons, which suggested those from the islands of Aua and Wuvulu. 

A remarkable form of shield made from the feathers of cockatoos, 
parrots, birds of paradise, and other species was discovered on the Pot- 
ters’ river and nearly a hundred specimens were collected for the Berlin 
Museum. The author considers them among the finest achievements 
of Oceanian art. They served purely ceremonial functions and were 
carefully stored in the council houses. 

In conclusion Thurnwald insists on the quite distinct processes 
involved in the transmission not only of material and non-material 
aspects of culture but even in the diffusion of different elements of ma- 
terial culture. In this connection he also avows his belief in the possi- 
bility of independent invention. 


Rospert H. Lowie 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CORRECTION TO KINSHIP TERMS AMONG THE NORTHEASTERN ALGONKIAN 


IN my paper “Kinship Terms and the Family Band among the 
Northeastern Algonkian,’”’ American Anthropologist, vol. Xx, no. 2 
(1918), some typographical errors have been called to my attention which 
I desire to correct. I also take occasion to add several points regarding 
the terms ascertained by later inquiry. 

In the Malecite and Passamaquaddy columns, on page 158 there is 
an error of alignment involving the first eleven terms. The first term 
in this column nama’gadem should go up one space to make it level with 
Micmac nida’k‘™’. Incidentally the corresponding term mada’k‘” in 
Malecite does not stand as an equivalent for the Micmac nida’k“™ as 
“sister's husband,”’ man speaking. In the Micmac column the terms in 
parentheses are synonymous for the name directly above them. This 
sets the Malecite and Micmac columnsin proper alignment. Next, the 
first eleven terms in both these columns should go up one space to form 
a lateral alignment with the Abenaki and Penobscot columns. Another 
question raised by Dr. Sapir in correspondence with me, can be answered 
here. On page 157 in the Malecite column the two terms in parenthesis 
nzi’wds and nada’wus refer to either cross or parallel cousins indiscrimi- 
nately. They are not applied, at least nowadays, to one set of cousins 
more than another. 

Again, on page 156, concerning the seventh and eighth Micmac 
terms, I inquired of Joe Toney, a Micmac, and learned that he gave 
nsugwas as either paternal or maternal aunt. On page 160, the first 
term in the Malecite column should be nagwus not nédgwus. Also on 


page 156, the fifth Penobscot term, “ grandfather,’’ should be namu‘su’ mas. 
Another typographical error is on page 151, nymo‘su’mas should be 
namo‘su’mas, step grandfather.” I might also add the statement, 
which should have appeared in the discussion, that no taboo against the 
mother-in-law in any form has been encountered among the northeastern 
Algonkian. Perhaps it is well for the sake of emphasis that this state- 
ment has to be added in the corrigenc.um. ; 
F. G. Speck 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE CAMBRIDGE MEETING AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE American Anthropological Association held its eighteenth 
annual meeting at the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, December 

29 and 30, 1919. 

Four meetings of the Council were held at which President Wissler 
presided: 
CounciIL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 9:20 A.M. 


The following reports were read: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The Proceedings of the last annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association were published in the American Anthropologist for 
January-March, 1919. There has been no special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation nor of the Council during the year. 

The committee, consisting of Franz Boas, AleS Hrdlitka, and A. M. 
Tozzer, appointed by the President reported to the President of the 
National Research Council on March 6, 1919, regarding the work actually 
done by American anthropologists along the lines of research. This 
report was printed in the American Anthropologist for April-June, 1919. 

The report of the election of Franz Boas, R. B. Dixon, J. Walter 
Fewkes, A. L. Kroeber, Berthold Laufer, and Clark Wissler as repre- 
senting the Anthropological Association in the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council has been printed in 
the American Anthropologist for July-September, 1919. At the first 
meeting of the division, held in Washington, October 20, P. E. Goddard, 
Ale’ Hrdlitka, and A. M. Tozzer were also elected members. 

The anthropological membership of the Division is now as follows: 

To serve until July 1, 1920, Franz Boas, A. Hrdlit¢ka, Clark Wissler. 

To serve until July 1, 1921, J. W. Fewkes, P. E. Goddard, A. M. 
‘Tozzer. 

To serve until July 1, 1922, R. B. Dixon, A. L. Kroeber, Berthold 
Laufer. 

The anthropological membership of the Executive Committee of the 
Division consists of Franz Boas and J. Walter Fewkes. 

The Association has lost by death during the year seven members, 
Theodore de Booy, a Councillor, Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, a Founder, 
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Captain R. G. Fuller, Dr. A. Jacobi, Rev. G. H. Jones, Professor H. 
Montgomery, and George E. Dimock. 

Thirteen members have resigned, seven have been dropped, and 38 
new names have been added to the list of members, making a net gain of 
twelve. The membership at present is as follows: 


Honorary members. 5 


Life members 13 
Regular members 183 

Total sol 


ALFRED M. TozzeEr, 
Secretary 
REPORT OF TREASURER 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, January I, 1919 $ 807.40 
Anthropological Society of Washington $ 200.00 
American Ethnological Society . 307.13 
Annual Membership dues: 
1916. 6.00 
1917 12.00 
1918 90.00 
I9I9 1,807.03 
1920. 339.80 
Sale of publications 191.66 
Reimbursements. . 515-33 
Rehabilitation Fund 485.00 3,953.95 
Total Receipts. . $4,761.44 
Disbursements 
New Era Printing Company. . $3,359.87 
Beck Engraving Company. . 578.78 
Editor’s and Treasurer's and Secretary's Expenses 503.49 
Total Disbursements 4,442.14 
Cash on hand 319.30 


$4,761.44 $4,761.44 


Resources 


Cash on hand, December 22, 1919 $ 319.30 

Due from the Anthropological Society of Washington $100.20 

Due from engravings. . 45.22 

Due from sales. 19.61 

Due from dues (1917, 1918, 1919) 349.00 514.03 
Total Resources $833.33 


Liabilities 


Owing New Era Printing Company (bill of 12-20-19) 498.88 
Membership dues for 1920 already paid.. 339.80 
Total Liabilities. . $838.68 
Net Indebtedness. . 5.35 


$833.33 $833.33 


‘ 
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Cost of Publications 


American Anthropologist, vol. 20, no. 4: 


Engravings .$ 95 
Printing 261 


Reimbursements 
Net Cost 


American Anthropologist, vol. 21, no. 1: 


Engravings $ 68. 


Printing 358. 


Reimbursements 
Net Cost 


American Anthropologist, vol. 21, no. 2: 


Engravings $ 38 


Reimbursements 
Net Cost. 
American Anthropologist, vol. 21, no. 3: 
Engravings $ 24 


Printing 


Reimbursements 
Net Cost 
Memoirs, vol. 5, no. 4: 
Engravings $ 4 


5.58 


-76 


Printing 339-7 


2.15 
Printing 55.30 
Reimbursements 

Net Cost 
Memoirs, vol. 5, index: 
Printing... . . 28.13 
Memoirs, vol. 6, no. 1: 
Engravings $ 28.55 
Printing 181.03 
Reimbursements 


Net Cost 


Memoirs, vol. 6, no. 2: 


Engravings 3 
Printing 213. 
Net Cost 
American Anthropologist, net cost $1,416.0 
Memoirs, net cost 481. 
Reprints and distribution. 
American Anthropologist, vol. 20, no. 4 48. 
Memoirs, vol. 5, no. 4 ) 7 
Memoirs, vol. 6, no. 1 f ; = 
American Anthropologist, vol. 21, no. 1 ) 
American Anthropologist, vol. 21, no. 2 : 175 


American Anthropologist, vol. 21, no. si — 
Memoirs, vol. 6, no. 2 


.86 


.69 


$357.34 
79-57 


$378.65 


33-98 


$209.58 


S., 22, 1920 


A 

N 


$ 344.67 


419.93 
$1,416.08 


$ 55.36 


28.13 
181.03 
$ 217.29 
$ 481.81 
1,897.89 


$2,207.64 


2 
8; $427.67 
= 
$ 373.71 
12 $435.57 
| 
$ 97.51 
42.15 
28.55 
5: 
3 $217.29 
La 
I 
3 
3 
$309.75 
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PERMANENT FUND 


pis 
Balance, Jan. I, 1919 $1,304.00 
Interest, May 29 $ 5.36 
Interest, Oct. 15 4.26 $9.62 
Total Receipts $1,313.62 
Disbursement 
Liberty bonds, June 10 $190.90 
W. S. S., June 11 16.68 
W.S. S., Oct. 21 4.21 
Cash in envelope 1.83 $213.62 
Loan to General Fund 1,100.00 
Total disbursements $1,313.62 


The accounts of the Treasurer, P. E. Goddard, have been examined 
and found correct: 
Signed: 
B. T. B. Hype, 
GEORGE H. PEPPER, 
Auditing Committee 


Since the income, past and prospective, actually attributable to the 


year 1919 is not shown in the above statement the following is submitted: 


Annual dues for 1919 paid in 1918 $ 161.85 
Annual dues for 1919 paid in 1919 1,807.03 
Annual dues for 1919 still due : 252.00 $2,220.88 


Publications furnished: 


American Ethnological Society 307.13 

Anthropological Society of Washington 136.50 $ 443.63 
Sales: 

Collected 191.66 

Still due : 19.61 211.27 


$2,875.78 

This amount furnishes a basis for estimating the probable income in 
1920 based on which a budget can be adopted. 

According to the statement furnished last year the Association had a 
net indebtedness of $889.17. This statement did not take into account 
an amount of $163.70 due the Association or the membership dues 
uncollected. The latter item was practically offset by the dues collected 
in 1918 for the year 1919 which are in reality a liability. If the state- 
ment of the indebtedness for 1918 be corrected by deducting $163.70 
and adding an error of $2.87 in the statement of last year, the corrected 


es 
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deficit existing January 1, 1919, is $727.34. This indebtedness of the 


Association has been reduced by $711.32 leaving a deficit of $ 


5-35- 
This result was accomplished by gifts amounting to $485 and Sy an 
excess of normal income over expenses of $236.99. The following persons 
contributed to the Rehabiltation Fund: 


J. B. Bliss T. M. Prudden 
C. P. Bowditch H. E. Sargent 
c. L. Gay F. G. Speck 
W. H. Holmes H. J. Spinden 
E. Lindsey A. M. Tozzer 
S. K. Lothrop G. F. Will 

R. H. Lowie J. H. Wilson 
G. G. MacCurdy C. Wissler 

C. B. Moore F. A. Woods 


E. C. Parsons 
Respectfully submitted, 
P. E. GoppDarp, 
Acting Treasurer 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 

THE editor was allowed for the purposes of publication during the 
year the sum of $2,000. The expenses for which bills have been received 
to date amount to $2,207.64 of which amount $24.45 will be reimbursed 
by authors. This sum covers the cost of four numbers of the American 
Anthropologist and three numbers of the Memoirs. The fourth number 
of the Memoirs (volume 6, number 3) will contain about one hundred 
pages including two color plates. The paper is entitled ‘“‘ Notes on 
Cochiti’”” by Father Néel Dumarest, edited by Elsie Clews Parsons. 
The color plates, ready printed, and the many engravings have been 
provided by the editor of the number. The printing costs will be about 
$300. 

It was not the editor’s intention to overstep the allowance of the 
budget but, when practically all the matter so far in type was in the 
hands of the printer, our printers on August Ist notified the editor 
that the rates would be advanced as of that date. The scale of new 
charges was not received until November 6. The rates had not been 
increased since 1903 when the New Era Printing Comp2ny became our 
publishers. During the last two years however, an additional charge 
has been made to cover the advance in the cost of paper. The new 
rates for composition and printing have been increased a little more 
than 50 per cent. A charge for the binding, which used to be included 
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in the page rate, has been added. This latter charge about offsets the 
charge for paper mentioned above. Except for an increase in the printing 
and binding of plates, the Association faces an increase of 50 per cent in 
the cost of issuing its publications. On the average this will mean a cost 
of about $4 per page. As far as possible plates must be avoided or paid for 
by the authors of the articles. The additional charges for binding applies 
this year to three numbers of the Anthropologist and to one Memoir, and 
the advanced composition rates to two numbers of the Anthropologist 
and one Memoir. This additional and unexpected increase in cost has 
betrayed the editor into exceeding his budget by the amount mentioned 
above. 

For the year 1920 it is recommended that $2,000 be allowed for 
publishing the American Anthropologist. This will permit a volume of 
about 475 pages. We are under obligations to complete volume vi of 
the Memoirs, the fourth number of which is now in the hands of the 
printer. This is a paper on ‘Penobscot Shamanism” by Frank G. 
Speck and will make about forty pages costing $160. An index for the 
volume will cost about $40. To complete volume vi then will require 
$500. To meet this charge there will be available $250 from our regular 
income. The additional amount required should be provided in some 
manner. 

The question whether the Editor shall be authorized to continue with 
the Memoirs and issue during 1920 two or three numbers of volume VII 
should be determined by the Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. E. GODDARD, 
Editor 

The President appointed Messrs. B. T. B. Hyde and George H. 
Pepper to audit the accounts of the Treasurer. 

It was resolved by motions duly made and passed: 

That in the future it shall be the policy of the Association to elect the 
same individual to the office of Editor and Treasurer. 

That the present membership of the Executive Committee be main- 
tained by the election of one additional member to fill the place left 
vacant by this consolidation of offices. 

That the budget for the year 1920 be: 

$2,000 to print the American Anthropologist 
600 for office expenses 
200 to complete volume vi of the Memoirs. 


That the Chairman appoint a committee with power to arrange for 
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increasing the charge to the Anthropological Society of Washington and 
the American Ethnological Society for the American Anthropologist from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per volume. 

That it is the sense of the Association that the Memoirs be continued 
if possible. 

That the publication of the Memoirs, other than volume vi, be referred 
to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

The President appointed as nominating committee Mr. Hodge, 
Dr. Fewkes, and Dr. Kroeber. 


The Council adjourned at 10:20 a.m. 
J 


CouncIL MEETING, DECEMBER 30, 9:15 A.M. 

The committee on nominations made the following report: 

President: Clark Wissler. 

Vice-President: 1923, J. R. Swanton. 

Secretary: A. M. Tozzer. 

Treasurer-Editor: P. E. Goddard. 

Associate Editors: J. R. Swanton, R. H. Lowie. 

Executive Committee: E. Sapir, F. G. Speck, J. W. Fewkes, R. B. 
Dixon. 

Council: A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, N. M. Judd, B. T. B. 
Hyde, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, E. A. Hooton, A. V. Kidder, 
F. C. Cole, L. Spier, R. B. Bean, H. H. Wilder, S. G. Morley, G. H. 
Pepper (1923); G. B. Gordon, T. T. Waterman (1922); L. W. Jenkins, 
C. E. Guthe, J. P. Harrington (1921); W. E. Gates, M. R. Harrington, 
S. J. Guernsey (1920). 

Members of the Division of Anthropology of the National Research 
Council to be effective at the close of the present fiscal year: Clark Wissler, 
F. W. Hodge. 

Delegates of the Association to the Council of A.A.A.S.: Clark Wissler, 
J. W. Fewkes. 


The Council adjourned at 9:30 a.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 30, 4:00 P.M. 


The officers and members of the Council as nominated were duly 


declared elected by a vote ordered cast by the Secretary. The fol- 
lowing members were also elected to membership in the Association: 
Miss Nellie Barnes “Archaeology”’ (Japan) 
George L. Collie C. H. Danforth 
Miss Leona Cope S. J. Guernsey 
Lamar Crawford Miss Erna C. Gunther 
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A. Irving Hallowell Oregon State Library, 
Hamilton College Library Frank Pinkley 
S. W. Heavenrich Queen’s University Library 
Hobart College Library Talbert F. Reavis 
Capt. A. de Hostos Miss Gladys A. Reichard 
W. W. Hyde B. F. Schappelle 
J. A. Jeancon Hyman Schor 
W. B. Kirkham Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate”’ 
C. M. McLean V. Stefansson 
North Dakota State Hist. Society Chester E. Story 
W. F. Ogburn Toledo Public Library 


University of the South Library 

The. time and place of the next annual meeting was referred to the 
Executive Committee with power. 

The Chairman was instructed to appoint a committee to draft resolu- 
tions of thanks to the local members in Cambridge for their hospitality. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint a committee of three 
members to act in codperation with a similar committee of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute to inquire into the feasibility of the proposed prehistoric 
foundation in France, and in case of an affirmative judgment this com- 
mittee has the approval of the Association to continue its activities. 

President Wissler appointed Dr. Peabody (chairman), Professor 
MacCurdy, and Dr. Hrdlitka. 

It was directed that Dr. Wissler and Dr. Fewkes, the two members of 
the Executive Committee of the National Research Council, select a 
third member of the American Anthropological Association to act with 
the National Research Council and that they be authorized to consider 
certain proposals from Professor Moorehead concerning archaeological 


conditions in Maine and Illinois. 


CouncIL MEETING, DECEMBER 30, 4:45 P.M. 

Resolutions received from the Anthropological Society of Washington 
were read and on motion accepted and placed on file. 

The following resolution was moved by Neil M. Judd: 

“‘ Resolved: That the expression of opinion by Dr. Franz Boas con- 
tained in an open letter to the editor of The Nation under date of October 
16, 1919, and published in the issue of that weekly for December 20, 
1919, is unjustified and does not represent the opinion of the American 
Anthropological Association. Be it further resolved: 


“That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Executive Board 
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of the National Research Council and such other scientific associations 
as may have taken action on this matter.” 

Yes: Judd, Hyde, Hooton, Kidder, Wilder, Farabee, Spinden, Hagar, 
Wardle, Lothrop, Saville, Fewkes, MacCurdy, Gates, Guernsey, Guthe, 
Gordon, Dixon, Hodge, Morley. 

No: Speck, Spier, Kroeber, Peabody, Sullivan, Lowie, Nelson, 
Parsons, Tozzer, Goddard. 

Not voting: Willoughby, Wissler (presiding). 

The Council adjourned at 6 p.m. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 
The following papers were presented: 
Monday, December, 29, II a.m. 

Note of Welcome: CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBYy, Cambridge. 

The Jaguar and Serpent Mural at Chichen Itza: STaANsBURY HAGAR, 
New York. 

The Marshall Islands Charts: H. U. HALL, Philadelphia. 

Shark’s Teeth Weapons of the Pacific: H. NEWELL WARDLE, Philadel- 
phia. 

An Aboriginal Cornfield in Northampton, Massachusetts: Harris H. 
WILDER, Northampton. 

Bronze Arrow-heads recently found in Connecticut and their probable 
Norse Origin: Nem M. Jupp, Washington, D. C. 


2.30 p.m. 

Review of recent Archaeological Investigations in Western Utah: 
N. M. Jupp, Washington, D. C. 

Notes on the Excavation of open Pueblo Ruins: ALFRED Y. KIDDER, 
Andover and Cambridge. 

Small Surface Ruins in the Mesa Verde National Park: R. Linton, 
Cambridge. 

The Wawenock, a new Wabanaki Dialect: FRANK G. Speck, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Status of Linguistic Classification in Aboriginal North America: 
EDWARD Sapir, Ottawa. (Read by title.) 

’s Chinook an Isolated Linguistic Stock? EpWarp Sapir, Ottawa. 
(Read by title.) 

The Problem of Genetic Relationship of Languages: PAuL RADIN, 
Berkeley, California. (Presented by Kroeber.) 

Physical Differences between Savannah and Forest Tribes belonging to 

the same Stock: WILLIAM C. FARABEE, Philadelphia. 
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Aspects of the Skull. How shall they be represented?: GErorGE G. 
MacCurpy, New Haven. 

Physical Types of the California Indians: Leona Cope, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. (Read by title.) 

Notes on the care of Skeletons in the Field: Cart E. GutHe, Andover. 

Notes on the Sitting Height in Man: Ropert B. BEAN, University, 
Virginia. (Read by title.) 

A Maya Manuscript Ritual of the Bacabs:WILL1Am E. Gates, Baltimore. 

The Correlation of Central American Calendars and the Gregorian Day: 
HERBERT J. SPINDEN, New York. 


10 a.m. American Folk-Lore Society 

The Study of Variants: Presidential Address, CLEws PARsOoNns. 

The Importance of Music in the Study of Ballad Origins: PHILLIPs 
Barry, Cambridge. 

A little experience in folk-lore in Kentucky: Miss MARGARET PEABODY. 

The Culture Area Concept: A. A. GOLDENWEISER, New York. 

The Diffusion of the Sun Dance: LESLIE SPIER, New York. 

The Age of Kechipauan, one of the Seven Cities cf Cibola: F. W. Hopce, 
New York. 

The Earliest Notices concerning the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes in 
1519: MARSHALL H. SAVILLE, New York. 

Archaeological Investigations in Southwestern Pennsylvania: WILLIAM 
C. FARABEE, Philadelphia. 

Riddle Forms among the Jamaica Negroes: MAaArTHA W. BECKWITH, 
Northampton. (Read by title.) 

On the Principle of Order in Civilization as exemplified by Changes in 
Fashion: ALFRED L. KRoEBER, Berkeley. (Read by title.) 

Aboriginal Fish Nets in North America: A. I. HALLOWELL, Philadelphia. 
(Read by title.) 


2.30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the American Psychological Association at Emerson 
Hall, Room J. 
The National Research Council: James R. ANGELL, Chicago. (Read 
by W. D. Scott.) 

Enterprises in Anthropological Research which present Opportunities 
for Coérdination and Coéperation: CLARK WISSLER, New York. 
Aims and Problems of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of 

the National Research Council: WILLIAM V. BINGHAM, Pittsburgh, 
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4:00 p.m. 
A Proposed Foundation for the Encouragement of Prehistoric Studies: 
CHARLES PEABOpDy, Cambridge. 
Dangers of Archaeological Legislation: WARREN K. MooREHEAD, 
Andover. 
Suggestions for Coéperation in Field Work among Scientific Institutions: 
WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 


Wednesday, December 31 
The members enjoyed a trip to the Peabody Museum at Salem and 
to the Museum at Phillip’s Academy, Andover, by invitation of the 
officers of these institutions. 
ALFRED M. To2ZER, 


Secretary 


\ 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


ERNEST VOLK, an archaeologist of note, died as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident, September 15, 1919. He was born in Waldkirch, 
Germany, August 25, 1845, but spent his adult life at Trenton, New 
Jersey. In 1899 he became associated with Frederick W. Putnam and 
continued to work under his direction for many years. He gave his 
whole attention to the question of man’s antiquity as shown in the de- 
posits near Abbott’s home at Trenton. In 1911 he published a full 
report of twenty-two years of research at Trenton, The Archaeology of 
the Delaware Valley (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Arch- 
aeology and Ethnology). In this work he sought to establish three 
levels of culture: 1, in the black soil; 2, the yellow drift; and 3, glacial 
gravel. These had been proposed by Abbott in 1883 but were not sup- 
ported by extensive excavations as in the case of Volk, who must be 
regarded as the real investigator of the problem. 

Mr. Volk was a man of fine character, a naturalist of the old school 
who loved his work and took infinite pains with the smallest details 
His long and patient search for traces of man in the glacial gravels at 
Trenton is one of the most human touches in the story of American 
archaeology, intensified by the tragic interruption of his great task. 
The extracts from his diary, found in the publication cited above, stand 
as a unique contribution to the literature of American anthropology and 
will be read with delight by the experienced collectors of the future. 


From Petermann's Mitteilungen, May-June 1919 issue, we learn that 
the following courses with anthropolog‘cal bearing are to be offered at 
the new University of Hamburg, each lecturer having the status of a 
professor extra-ordinarius: Karl Florenz, Japanese language and culture; 
Otto Franke, Chinese language and culture; Sten Know, History and 
culture of India; Karl Meinhof, African languages; Georg Thilenius, 
Physical anthropology and ethnology; Siegfried Passarge Geography. 

On December 29, 1919, Dr. Otto Stoll, professor emeritus of the 
University of Zurich, celebrated his seventieth birthday. He has been 
known to Americanists for his Central American researches and for his 
book on hypnotism among the ruder peoples of the globe. 

A movement is on foot for the introduction of teaching on anthro- 
logical subjects into the curriculum of the University of New Zealand, 
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and many of the leading anthropologists of Great Britain have made 
strong representations to the Registrar of the University on its behalf. 
An editorial on the subject accompanied by six letters from British 
anthropologists is contained in The New Zealand Journal of Science and 
Technology, vol. 1, no. 5, pp. 257-264. 


Dr. Truman Michelson of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
been elected an Associate Member of the Societe des Americanistes de 
Paris. 

AT a meeting of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council held at Harvard Union, Cambridge, 
Mass., December 30, 1919, Professor Franz Boas presented his resig- 
nation as a member of the Division. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

That the Chairman be instructed to transmit to the Executive Board 
of the National Research Council the resignation of Professor Boas, with 
regret that the Division must lose the services of the most eminent 
anthropologist in America and a man of unimpeachable devotion to his 
ideals, and with the recommendation that Professor Boas’ resignation 
be acce pted. 


In the “Anthropological Notes’’ in the issue for July-September, 
1919, attention is called to the coincident chewing of vegetable substances 
by the Peruvian Indians on the one hand, by the Melanesians on the 
other, in both cases with the admixture of lime. There are at least two 
other such coincidences to which attention has not been called, as far 
as I am aware. In ‘“ Melanesians and Polynesians,’ by Brown (Mac- 
millan, 1910), there is a description of trephining as practised by certain 
Melanesians, and the statement is made that use was made of knotted 
strings as mnemonic aids. 

H. E. Eccrers, M. D., Univ. of Nebraska. 


THE present day practical application of anthropological knowledge 
is seen in the recognition of Anthropology in the leadership of the new 
wide-spread endeavors in the Americanization field. Dr. Albert E. 
Jenks, Professor of Anthropology of the University of Minnesota, was 
elected President of the National Council of Americanization Workers 
at an organization meeting of Americanization Directors, Teachers, 
Supervisors, etc., held in Cleveland, Ohio, February 24th and 25th, at 
the call of United States Commissioner of Education, Philand H. Claxton. 

The first national meeting of the Council will be in Minneapolis, 
May 31 and June 1, 1920. In 1918 the University of Minnesota estab- 
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\mericanization field. 
The course grants a B.S. degree, and is under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Jenks, the President of the new National Council. 


lished the first scientific training course in the 


Mr. REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON has nearly completed a manuscript 
dealing with the aboriginal occupation of the metropolitan district of 
New York, based on examination of the original deeds covering the sale 
of land in this vicinity. New and interesting light is thrown on the 
tribal affiliations of these Indians, which independently confirms the 
conclusions arrived at from archaeological explorations recently con- 
ducted in this vicinity. Mr. Bolton’s paper will appear in the near 
future in ‘Indian Notes and Monographs” of the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, Heye Foundation. 


As the result of excavations and explorations in the neighborhood of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, Mr. J. P. Schumacher, of that city, has acquired 
a number of typical Iroquois pipes and pottery fragments. The origin 
of these pieces can be accounted for by the fact that there were a number 
of settlements of Huron fugitives on Green Bay, following the downfall 
of that tribe at the hands of the Five Nations, during the middle and 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. M. R. Harrington, of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, is engaged in preparing for publication, the results 
of his archaeological explorations in Cuba, beginning in 1915, which 
lasted more than a year, and covered mainly the district about Cabo 
Maisi at the eastern extremity of the island. This publication will also 
include his trip in the spring of 1919, during which time he made some 
interesting archaeological discoveries in the hitherto unknown caves 
and refuse heaps, near Cabo San Antonio, at the western end of Cuba. 
He also secured some very unusual wooden specimens from the muck of 
a lake bed in the same region. 

Mr. Louis R. SULLIVAN of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, left in April to undertake joint work for that Museum and the 
Bishop Museum of Ethnology and Natural History, Honolulu, H. I. 
A study is to be made of the physical anthropology of the inhabitants of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The work is expected to consume at least a year. 

THE death of E. O. Randali, Secretary and Editor of the Ohio Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society of Columbus, Ohio, has been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. C. B. GALBREATH, former State Librarian of Ohio, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society to fill the vacancy created by the death of Mr. E. O. Randall. 
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